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COMMUNICATIONS. 


REFLECTIONS OCCASIONED BY THE DEATH OF LORD BYRON, 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS CHARACTER, 


To the Editor of the Spirit of the Pilgrims.—Sir, 

Tue following Reflections on the life and character of the late Lord 
Byron, written a short time after his death, may not, perhaps, be 
unsuitable or unprofitable at the present time. ‘They are at your 
disposal. 

It is easy, in this sinful world, to acquire celebrity by splendid 
perverted talents; but it is not easy to perpetuate that admiration 
through succeeding ages. If dazzled by the nearness of the lumi- 
nary, cotemporaries worship it; but to succeeding generations, 
beholding it without passion, and seeing it through the mists of its 
own pestilent atmosphere, it will seem rather a baleful comet than a 
genial sun. On the contrary, great talents, associated with moral 
worth, are magnified by the increase of distance, and shine more 
and more through succeeding generations. 

This decline of evil greatness, and this increasing estimation of 
consecrated talent, is the result of a divine constitution, which none 
can set aside. It would seem, at times, as if powerful minds, in 
their eccentric flight, would bid defiance to the laws of the moral 
world ; but as time passes, and distance increases, they blaze less 
fiercely, until they set at length, in the darkness of their own crea- 
tion, leaving to the world the regret only that such “glory should 
be obscured.” 

There is an obvious allusion to such a constitution of things, in 
the Bible. Solomon, the inspired observer of men and things, as 
the result of his own observation, has made the following record :— 
“The memory of the just is blessed; but the name of the wicked 
shall rot.” The one becomes fragrant by age, the other putrifies. 

If we appeal to facts furnished by history, or by our own obser- 
vation, we shall find them confirming abundantly the operation of 
the same unrepealed law of the moral world. ‘There may be a 
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limited immortality of estimation, in particular circles. On the 
turf, some worthies may be as immortal as their horses; and in the 
theatrical world, a few persons of perverted greatness may be 
always known, who have never been known in ny other world. 
The musical world may have, also, its luminaries, which, in that 
hemisphere, never set, and were never seen in any other. But 
where the character is of universal notoriety, and the appeal is 
made to the common principles of our humanity, there is a feeling 
which awards honor to virtuous greatness, and pours contempt on 
perverted talent. 


We here use the terms virtue, and moral worth, not as eynony- 
mous with holiness, but in their more extended, and not less com- 


mon acceptation, to indicate the useful application of the human 
powers in accordance with the eternal principles of right in human 
actions,—actions, not as they are qualified by motives, but as they 
affect the interests of society in the present life. 

In this view of consecrated greatness, how is the name of the 
good Alfred embalmed, while those of Hi ory VIIL. and Charles If. 
are hung in gibbets, spectacles of shame and abhorrence through 
all generations! 

The great conquerors of the earth, who kindled, in their day, 
a temporary lustre, are fast sinking amid the dense vapors which 
their cruelties and crimes have caused to ascend around them. 
The transcendent talents and successes of Buonaparte, will not 
exempt even him, from the common lot of perverted greatness ; 
while the character of Washington, will expand and brighten as it 
goes down to other ages. Voltaire possessed a vivacity and versa- 
tility of talent, and power of execution, sufficient to make a library 
of books, and to turn the heads of a capricious and inconstant 
people. But the inspiration of his genius, and the spring of his 
industry were, hatred of Christi init} ° He charmed to destroy. 
The poison of his writings, circulating for half a century in the 
political body, produced, at length, convulsions and death. And 





already his sun has passed its meridian. Already human nature 
has begun to pronounce the sentence, which will render him soon 
a man of light estimation. Rosseau, a man of deleterious inge- 
nuity, has received his award; and Hume and Gibbon are fast 
descending from the bad eminence to which their perverted talents, 
in. an infidel age, had raised them. Swift, once a popular author, 
and really a man of talents, and a fine writer, has nearly exiled 
himself from respectable libraries, by his obscenity and irreligious 
levity. And if Shakspeare holds on his course, it is because his 
are more the faults of the age, than of the man. But even he, 
adored as he is in the theatrical, gravitates in the moral, world; 


and in spite of his powerful wing, sinks by the moral gravitation of 


—% 


his irreligion and his obscenity. Not such is the fame of Locke, 


and Howard, and Jenner. And Milton. too. will hold on his 
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course, with no ‘middle flight,’ to the end of time; and Cowper 
hath arisen also upon the earth, as “the light of the morning, when 
the sun ariseth, a morning without clouds.” 

But if the fact is undeniable, how shall we account for it? We 
should think that an evil world, would love always, and always eulo- 
gize its own. How is it, then, that the breath of cotemporaneous 
appli use dies away with the death of the wicked, whil 
full chorus over the grave of the righteous? 

It may be accounted for, u ipon the principle of the natural fitness 
which there is in the overt dut ies of C hristian morality, as God has 
constituted the various relations and duties of life. This tende cy 
of the divine requirements, men see mi feel, and in spite of " the 
obliquity of their hearts, admire! Independent of personal obli- 
gation to be good, and of punishment for doing evil, men approve 


e it rises in 


of good conduct in others, upon principles of mere selfishness. 
No man approves of pride in other men, or of selfishness, or of 
dishonesty, or of envy. It is only those that are, themselves, fla- 
erantly immoral, who tale anne in those that do the same things; 
and this, chiefly, on account of the countenance it gives them in 
their own evil way. Wicked men are cowards, and are, like chil- 
dren, afraid to go in the dark ways of sin alone. Conscience 
troubles them, and is quieted by the multitude who go with them 
to do evil. Itis, of course, the example of the living wicked which 
helps men to sin fearlessly ; and it is the example of livin 1g excel- 
lence that alarms and offends them. ‘The example of the dead, 
good or evil, is too distant to aid or to irritate. When, therefore, 
another generation comes upon the stage, it judges with compara- 
tive impartiality, of departed greatness. This is the reason why 
the wicked, in works of fiction, take the side of virtue, and con- 
demn vice. It has been inferred from this fact, that there is some 
innate virtue in all men; whereas it is the inherent difference be- 
tween good and bad conduct, seen in such distance as brings no 
aid and no remorse to a guilty conscience. But let a preacher 
of righteousness come forward at the close of this goodnatured 
sympathy with afflicted virtue, and the heartless condemnation of 
crime, and press home upon the consciences of these self-compla- 
cent weepers at virtue in distress, their own obligations and sins, 
and by the terrors of the Lord, call them to repentance, and their 
tears would soon stop, and their applause be turned into hissing. 
A fire in the house would scarcely empty it sooner, than such an 
application of the obligations and sanctions of Christian morality. 
By these remarks, we would apprize young men of promising 
talents, of the importance of moral worth. ‘Too many confide in 
their talents and learning, exclusively. ‘These may acquire money, 
and a momentary estimation ; but like the gourd of Jonah, a worm 
is at the root, or like the mushroom which comes up in the night, 


it will wither before the sun. No hosannas of the living, to the 
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living, can place disastrous greatness in permanent honor. Even 
in a man’s lifetime, often, this law of posthumous efficacy com- 
mences its operation, and many are the instances, in which a man 
of great talents and bad morality, has outlived his ill earned fame. 
The admiration of perverted talents may corrupt the living, but it 
cannot avert the condemnation of the dead. 

The preceding reflections have been suggested by the life and 
death of Lord Byron, one of the geniuses of the age. We do not 
profess a critical acquaintance with him or his writings, but from 
all we have read and learned, we give the following as the result 
of our judgment. 

He seems to have possessed a mind of the first order; saw 
with intuition, almost, the properties and relations of things; saw 
with precision, and grasped and wielded what he saw, with a power 
seldom given to mortals. ‘To this power of intellect, was added a 
vivid imagination, and in reference to literary propriety and beauty, 
a discriminating taste ; and to all these, were added, strong pas- 
sions. All his natural and all his moral affections, moved in a 
broad, deep, precipitous channel, and rolled, and dashed, and 
foamed, alike fearless and impatient of restraint. 

Such was Lord Byron by nature; and though his intellectual 
powers had received from early lie appropriate culture, his pas- 
sions and affections had been abandoned to their impetuous career. 
He was never governed, it is presumed, from his childhood up- 
ward ; and it is especially manifest, that he was not “ trained up in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” Born for high life, his 
will was never curbed, but was rendered more furious and inflexible 
by indulgence. His pride, fed to the full, would brook no insult ; 
and this, coupled with his decision of character, made him reckless 
of consequences in any course he had taken, if it were only because 
he had taken it. He felt his superiority to most men, and despised 
their judgment, even when his own was in the wrong, and he knew 
it. He is one of the few literary despots who compelled both ad- 
miration and fear, and caused even his enemies to be at peace 
with him. His passions made powerful demands for gratification, 
and in his ample resources and unrestrained mind, found a ready 
and ample indulgence. He pushed his course early through all 
the mazes of criminal enjoyment, and found them to be vanity, and 
was ferocious at the disappointme nt, and cursed his Maker, for 
limiting his capacity of vicious enjoyment, and not allowi ing, with im- 
punity, the perversion of his powers. With all his intellectual great- 
ness, then, and capacities of moral worth, Byron set at nought his 
Maker, and trod under foot his Redeemer, and all his salutary laws. 
A star of the first magnitude, he refused to obey the central at- 
traction, and to rejoice in the central light of the universe ; but 
broke indignantly away, to wander, as we fear, in blackness of 
darkness for ever. 
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In saying these things of Byron, we have not ‘ set down aught 
in malice.’ We have been among the thousands who have gazed 
upon him with admiration and regret, alleviated only by the hope, 
that prayer might yet prevail, and, in him, be riven to the world, at 
length, a pattern of the long-suffering and patience of God. But 
the scene is closed, and we weep to think that we have no evidence 
that he repented of his wickedness, and found forgiveness through 
the blood of Jesus. But while we mourn, we cannot but indulge 
the reflection, What had Byron been, had he enjoyed a religious 
education, and his heart been touched with the love of Christ! 
What godly sorrow, what carefulness, what indignation, what ve- 
hement desire, what zeal, and O! what a harp had he strung, and 
what notes of admiration had he flung upon the ear of a listening 
world ! 


—— 


A POPULAR OBJECTION TO REVIVALS OF RELIGION, CONSIDERED 


AND REFUTED. 


The more common objection to revivals of religion, is, that such 
seasons are not clearly distinguishable from cases of strong and 
prevalent excitement in regard to other things. It is admitted, 
that individuals are often very much excited, on the subject of 
religion. It is admitted, also, that whole parishes and districts are 
not unfrequently excited, in a similar way. Religious meetings 
are multiplied and thronged ; religion assumes a new importance, 
and becomes the general topic of thought, of interest, and conver- 
sation. But it is contended, that such excitements are no excep- 
tion to the common course of events, and that there is no need of 
supposing the special agency of the divine Spirit, in order to ac- 
count for them. Very frequently, it is said, there are instances 
of great and general excitement in regard to other things. A 
town meeting, a law suit, a parish quarrel, or some incident of the 
like nature, is capable of producing an excitement, (on a different 
subject indeed,) but as great, as general, and as lasting, as any of 
those on religious subjects, which are dignified with the name of 
revivals of religion. Why, then, it is asked, shall we suppose an 
effusion of the Holy Spirit, i in seasons of excitement on religious 
subjects, more than in similar seasons in regard to other subjects ? 
If natural causes are sufficient to account for existing appearances 
in the one case, why not in the other? 

It will be the object of this paper, to shew, by a recurrence to 
facts connected with revivals of religion, that this obje ction to them 
is unfounded ; that they are widely and gloriously distinguished 
from all other cases of strong excitement; and that there is no 
way of accounting for them on philosophical principles, but by 
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supposing the special interposition ve agency of God. What Iam 
about to say may not apply, indeed, to all the seasons which have 
been denominated “ revivals of religion.” There have undoubt- 
edly been false and spurious revivals—scenes of tumult and con- 
fusion, i in which it would be degrading the a Spirit to suppose 
he had any direct concern. I sh: all speak of suc h revivals only, 
as I suppose to be genuine, and as are pete so reputed, by 
Orthodox ministers and idee at the present day. And, 

1. Such revivals are distinguished from all other cases of pre- 
valent excitement, in respect to their origin. It is true, indeed, 
that the minds of people are not unfrequently excited and inflamed, 
and very generally so, on other subjects besides religion. It is 
true, that these excitements are to be attributed to natural causes. 
And it is farther true, that we can, in all cases, ascertain the 
causes, to which they are to be attributed. T 7 e is no mistaking 
on this point; for the circumstance or evé ut whi 
continues the excitement, will itself be » topic of general con- 
versation. But in respect to most reviv: s of religion, no sufficient 
natural cause for their occurrence can be assigned. The Gi spel 


ich has caused an ‘ 


to be sure has been preached, and the means of grace have been 
in apenen as usual, but no event of special interest has occurred, 
and no reason can be given why tl shoulc take place when they 


actually on rather than at any oth r ~ ne. From some invisible 
and unknown cause, the minds of peop le often are simultaneously 
impressed with religious co -_ rations. Christians feel deeply 
humbled and engaged, and are led to pray frequently and fervently 
for the prosperity of Zion; while sinners begin to be solemn and 
anxious, and to manifest an unusual concern fo the irsouls. Instead 
of any extraordinary means being used at such times to bring about 
this state of feeling, the feelings of people in most instances impel 
them to a more diligent use of means, and to open their iaindle 
one to another, on the great subj ct which impresses them. It is 
from the fulness of their laboring hearts, that they begin to speak. 
I do not say that this is the invariable method, in which revivals of 
religion commence ; but every day’s observation testifies, that it is 
the frequent, if not the common method. So far are they from 
being de pendent for their origin upon some great and striking exter- 
nal event, such as the prevalence of a disease, or an instance of 
mortality, that the occurrence of such an event, although a serious 
one, has, in many instances, served to interrupt their progress. 
We see, then, that revivals of religion differ from all other 
cases of prevalent excitement, in their origin; and that, in ac- 
counting for their commencement, we are necessarily led to sup- 
-_ the interposition and agency of an Almighty Spirit. 
They are distinguished from other cases of general excite- 
naa, by the nature and depth of those feelings, which are brought 
into exercise. In cases where the existing cause is an external one, 
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the feelings excited are necessarily superficial. They are flighty, 
boisterous, and it m: ry be, powerful ; but they have no s¢ ttled and 
uniform ¢ hi iracter, and < lo not spring, | from the dec p recesses of 
the soul. But not so th : feelings which are brought into exercis 


I 


in a genuine revival of religion. W hethe r holy or unholy, ma se 
are always of a deep and solemn kind, such as nothin merely 
external could produce. The most deeply hidden parts of the 
soul are affected, and the cause is felt to be the naked influence of 
Him, who alone trieth the reins and the heart. The distressed 
sinner feels a load upon his conscience, which he cannot remove, 
and can scarcely sustain. Wherever he goes, his burthen follows 
him ; and whatever means ry employs to remove it, still it re- 
mains. While the rejoicing Christian feels an elevation of spirit, 
which the world could not give, and cannot take away. Whether 
the feelings which are exercised in a revival of religion are right or 
wrong, they commonly agree in this: they do not float on the sur- 
face of the ‘soul, the sport of conflicting circumstances or events ; but 
have their origin and seat in the deep places of the heart. ‘They 
spring from that region of the inner man, over which the ext rnal 
world has little direct power, and which can be touched efficiently 
only by the finger of God. They are excited by the influence of an 
Almighty Spirit, and lost only when this influence is grieved away. 

3. Revivals of religion are distinguished from other cases of 
strong and prevalent excitement, in this respect—the views and 
feelings produced by on m are reasonable in themselves, and they 
lead to a rational cot of conversation and pursuit. In sea- 
sons of great excitement on rv S wie cts, the feelings of people 
frequently become unreasonable. They are aroused and inflamed 
beyond proper bounds. ‘They fall little short, often, of a species 
of insanity. And as the feelings of persons at such times are 
unreasonable in themselves, so they lead them to speak and to act 
unreasonably. ‘They lead them to say and to do | many things, 
which in their sober momet nts they regret, and of which they are 
ashamed. But totally different from this are the views and feel- 
ings which are on a in a ge of religion. ‘Though 
strongly excited, these are perfectly reasonable in themselves. 
They are such as comport with the truth, and — the actual 
state of things. Persons at such times, view religion to be all 
important ; and itis so. It engages their cena aa interests 
their feelings 5 and it is right it should. They regard themselves 


as great sinners ; and they really are such. T hey are distressed too, 
and in bitterness on account of their sins; and they have reason 
to be. ‘The inquiry, which their hearts most frequently suggest, 
is, ‘“ What shall we do to inherit eternal life ?”’ And — more 
important inquiry could their hearts suggest? Fr jen they 
are seen acquiescing sweetly in the will of God, and rej Ae in 
him as their friend and portion; and this is certainly their duty. 
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They find all parts of his instituted service pleasant, and engage 
in it with interest, with fervor, and delight; and with what better 
feelings could they engage in it? T he subjects of a genuine reli- 
gious revival are conscious that their feelings, while under its influ- 
ence, are reasonable and proper; and instead of condemning 
themselves that they have now such feelings, they feel condemned 
that they have not alw: ays had the same. 

And as the views and feelings of persons, at such times, are 
reasonable in themselves, so they prompt them to a perfectly ra- 
tional course of conversation and pursuit. 'They prompt them to 
speak often one to another, and freely to converse on the great 
subject of religion ; and on what more suitable or profitable sub- 
ject could they converse? ‘They also prompt them to be much 
in prayer, both in secret and in public ; and in this respect, obvi- 
ously, they are no more than imitating and obeying their glorified 
Saviour. ‘Their feelings, moreover, prompt them to live, as 
though time was short, and eternity long—as though the body 
was a trifle, and the soul infinitely v: aluable—as though the world 
was fleeting and empty, and the religion of Jesus of the utmost 
importance ; and how could they pass away their lives in a manner 
more truly commendable or rational ? 

When persons look back upon their feelings and conduct, in sea- 
sons of high and strong excitement on other subjects besides that 
of religion, they commonly think of them with pain and regret, 
and it is their sincere desire that th y may never feel so again. 
But do those, who have passed throus h a genuine revival of reli- 
gion, and been themselves the happy subjects of it, ever look back 
with sorrow and pain upon the course of conversation and conduct 
which they have pursued? Do they ever afterwards regret their 
feelings at such a time, or desire, or pray, ~ they may feel so 
no more? On the contrary, do they not, in all subse quent life, 
remember their feelings and conduct during a revival with great 
satisfaction? Do they not consider the loss of such feelings a 
heavy loss; and the declining from such a course of conversation 
and practice, a most unreasonable declension? And is it not their 
desire and prayer that they may be revived again, and again expe- 
rience the blessedness they enjoyed in the day of their espousals ? 
This shews, that the feelings of persons, in a season of revival, will 
bear looking at, when the excitement is past; that they are truly 
reasonable in themselves; and that they prompt to a rational 
and proper course of conversation and pursuit. In this respect, 
therefore, which is a cardinal one, revivals of religion are widely 
distinguished from all other cases of strong and prevalent excite- 
ment. 

4. They are also distinguished a other cases of this kind, 
by the sudden and surprising changes which often take place in 
the feelin; gs of persons, especially of opposers, in respect to them, 
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In seasons of excitement on other subjects, there are usually 
parties; and party lines, when once drawn, m most instances re- 
mained unaltered. Or, if there are changes in a few individuals, 
these changes are brought about gradually, and are easily assign- 
able to natural causes. But in revivals of religion, the case is 
often different. Here, indeed, there are commonly parties—there 
are opposers of the werh—~the re are those who do eve rything in 
their power to stop it, and bring it into discredit and contempt. 
And it not unfrequently happens, that these very persons are 
arrested in the height and violence of their opposition, and in the 
course of a few days, or hours, their feelings undergo a total change. 
_— of opposing the work, they become entirely favorable to 
t, and deeply interested and warmly engaged for its continuance 
Ka support. They are made to fe el that it is a reality, and begin, 
with others, to weep and to beg for mercy. ‘Their pride is 
humbled ; their enmity slain; their hard hearts are broken at a 
stroke ; and their reproachful lips begin to speak forth the praises 
of the living God. ‘Thus it was with Saul of Tarsus; and thus 
it has been with hundreds, and thousands, since. God manifests 
in this way, that the work is his own, and that there is no stopping 
or interrupting it, in opposition to his pleasure and power. 

It may be added, that revivals of religion are distinguished 
from all other cases of prevalent excitement, by the permanency of 
those impressions which they leave on the mind, and the unalterable 
change which they produce in the character. Other cases of ex- 
citement do not leave such impressions, or produce such a change. 
Events may occur in providence, which rouse up the minds of 
people to a strong and general excitement. Something may take 
place, for instance, which calls forth a general burst of indignation. 
But, in this case, persons do not remain indignant forever. The 
storm passes over, and allis againcalm. Or something may take 
place, which excites an universal feeling of joy. But, in this 
case, the tide of joy quickly ebbs, and things revert to their former 
state. Or something may take place, which becomes the com- 
mon topic of interest and of conversation. But neither respect- 
ing this, whatever it may be, do persons think or talk forever. It 
soon grows stale, is dropped, and is forgotten. And in none of 
these cases of excitement, are the characters of the persons af- 
fected essentially altered. If they were saints before, they are 
saints afterwards ; and if they were sinners before, they are sin- 
ners still. But in a genuine revival of religion, persons receive 
impressions which they never lose. A change is produced in their 
characters, which is radical and permanent. ‘They are suddenly 
arrested in their career of vice, of vanity, or of worldly pursuit ; 
their thoughts are turned almost wholly to new subjects ; their 
feelings receive a new direction; a new aspect is given to their 
whole characters ; and this is perpetual. It exists, not for a day, 
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a week, a month, or a year; but in every case of genuine reli- 
gious excitement, it ts perpetual. The person affected becomes, 
in the strong language of Scripture, “a new creature.” “Old 
things have passed away with him, and all things have become 
new.” He contemplates almost every object around him, with 
new eyes. He has new thoughts, new feelings, new motives, con- 
nexions, and attachments, new hopes and fears, sorrows and joys. 
What he once hated, he now loves ; and what he once loved, and 
delighted in, he now detests. And this new character which is 
assumed, he never loses. It continues, it may be with some in- 
terruption, but on the whole with increasing evidence, till he dies ; 
and then, as we doubt not, it continues forever. Here then we 
have a decisive characteristic of religious revivals, and one by 
which they are widely and gloriously distinguished from all other 
cases of excitement whatever. They leave permanent impres- 
sions on the mind, and produce a great, and happy, and settled 
change in the character. It is this, especially, which stamps re- 
vivals of religion as the work of God. 

In view of the remarks here made, our readers will know how 
to estimate the opinions of those, who place revivals of religion in 
the same class with cases of strong and prevalent excitement on 
other subjects. They will be satisfied, we think, that they cannot 
thus be classed, nor can they be accounted for in the same way. 
They are attended by palpable and important traits, which render 
them as distinct from most other cases of prevalent excitement, as 
wisdom is from folly, or religion from sin; which indeed elevate 
them as far above these other excitements, as the heavens are 
above the earth. Such are the appearances which accompany 
them, that they can in no way be accounted for, but by attributing 
them to the special power of God—the special influence and agency 
the Holy Spirit. ‘There are the best reasons, therefore, why all 
Christians should desire them, and rejoice in them; why they 
should pray for them, and labor to promote them ; and why they 
should think and speak of the frequent revivals, which are distin- 
guishing and blessing the present age, with the liveliest gratitude 
and praise. 


—>—- 


THE INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. NO. I. 


Many, at the present day, who call themselves Christians, and 
who profess a serious respect for the Bible, do not believe that the 
several parts of it were written under a special divine guidance. 
And many, who seem to believe the i inspiré ation of the Sc riptures, 
have: still no clear and definite views of the importance of the 
doctrine, or of the manner in which it is to be proved. I propose, 
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therefore, in a few successive numbers, to offer such explanations 
and reasonings on this important subject, as may be suited to aid 
the inquiries of the young, and to establish the faith of sincere 
Christians. 

The present number will be occupied with remarks on the proper 
mode of reasoning, and on the nature and source of the evidence, 
by which divine inspiration is to be proved. 

It will be proper for us to inquire, in the first place, whether the 
inspiration of those, who wrote the Scriptures, can be proved by 
the miracles which they performed. 

Miracles, as commonly understood, are visible effects produced, 
not according to the established laws of nature, but by a special 
and preternatural interference of divine power. By such a pre- 
ternatural agency, God gives an intelligible and certain testimony 
to the truth of those, whom he employs as instruments in these 
miraculous operations. He does as much as to make a public 
declaration, that they are his messengers; that they have been 
commissioned by him; and that what they say is infallibly true, 
and is invested with divine authority. ‘Thus, in the contest of 
Elijah with the prophets of Baal, the miracle which he performed, 
or rather which God performed by him, was a public demonstration, 
that he was a true prophet, and that the God, whom he worshipped, 
was the true God. ‘Thus the miracles, which Jesus performed, 
proved that he was the Messiah, as he claimed to be, and that all 
his declarations were true. Miracles, then, are proofs of the 
divine commission of those who perform them, and of the truth 
and authority of what they teach. But miracles furnish no direct 
and certain proof that those who perform them are under divine 
inspiration. So, in the case of Elijah. The miracle he performed 
proved the truth of what he taught; that is, that Jehovah, the God 
of Israel, was the only true God. But this fundamental doctrine 
of religion was held by the posterity of Jacob generally. It was 
the doctrine which they had been taught from their childhood. 
And how can we prove that Elijah was taught it, or was enabled to 
declare it, by divine inspiration, any more then we can prove, that 
every martyr, and every faithful Christian is inspired, because he 
believes that Jesus is the Messiah, and openly acknowledges him 
as such, in the face of an opposing world. 

The commission of God’s messengers, which is confirmed by 
miracles, may indeed be such, as obviously to imply, that a special 
divine influence is necessary to enable them to execute it. They 
may, for example, be commissioned to predict future events, or to 
declare doctrines which God only can teach them. But here 
the proof of their inspiration comes from the nature of the work 
which they are commissioned to perform, not from the miracles 
by which their commission is established. Miracles, in such cases, 
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prove their commission; and the nature of their commission, 
proves the necessity of divine inspiration. 

Secondly. Can we prove the divine ins pire ation of those who 
wrote the Bible, from the excellence of what it contains ? 

It is clear, that an argument of this kind, must fail of being 
i ea because we allow great excellence to what is con- 
tained in many books, which no one supposes to be inspired. 
Merely writing a book which contains excellent doctrines and pre- 
cepts, ‘and which exhibits them in a ver; y pressive manner, cannot 
surely be deemed sufficient to prove that the writer is inspired. 
It is indeed true, that, if a writer is under the supernatural guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, his doctrines will be pure and exc ellent. 
But, it is not true, that whoever writes pure and excellent doc- 
trines, has the supernatural guidance of the Holy Spirit. No de- 
cisive argument in favor of the inspiration of any writer, can” be 
drawn from the doctrines he teaches, unless it can first be proved 
that it was impossible for him to come to the knowledge of those 
doctrines by any natural means. In regard to various predictions 
contained in the Bible, this can be proved. And here the argu- 
ment in favor of the inspiration of the prophets, is perfectly clear. 
But in regard to other things contained in the Bible, however ex- 
cellent they may be, the proof of inspiration cannot be equally 
clear, unless it is equally evident, that it was utterly beyond the 
power of the writers to know them, or to commit them to writing, 
without supernatural aid. But we should find it no easy matter to 
make this evident in regard even to the principal part of what the 
Bible contains. I am speaking, it will be recollected, of the 
proof which arises merely from the excellence of what an author 
writes. Now how could we prove, from the simple consideration 
of the doctrines and precepts contained in the four Gospels, that 
the writers were divinely inspired? ‘They received those doc- 
trines and precepts from Christ. And who could certainly prove, 
on the grounds above mentioned, that they were unable to make 
such a pecerd of them as they have m: ide, without supernatural 
guidance? Who could prove, that the "y were by divine: influence 
raised to an infallibility, above the reac +h of human wisdom? 

Thus, every argument which has been urged in proof of inspira- 
tion, merely from the sublimity, the purity, the harmony, and the 
efficacy of the Scriptures, will be found inconclusive. And I 
must say the same of the argument drawn merely from the char- 
acter of the writers, and the care of divine providence in the 
preservation of the sacred books. These circumstances are of 
great consequence, and must be regarded by all Christians as per- 
fectly corresponding with the common doctrine of inspiration, and 
as affording, not by themselves, but in connexion with other things, 
very satisfactory evidence of its truth. Indeed, they are indispen- 
sable to our belief of the doctrine. For were not the Scriptures 
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marked with purity ; and were they not harmonious among them- 
selves ; and did they not proceed from holy men ; and had they 
not the efficacy which the writers ascribe to them; we could not 
admit them to be inspired, how confidently soever the writers 
might assert their inspiration. At the same time we must remem- 
ber that other books can be found, which were written by good 
men, and which are remarkable for their purity, for their con- 
sistency, and for the influence they have had in promoting human 
happiness, but which we do not consider to be divine ly insp ired. 

To show that my views respecting the proper mode of reason- 
ing on this point are not singular, I shall quote a few remarks of 
the late Dr. Knapp, on the same subject. 

‘These two positions ;—the contents of the sacred books, or 
the doctrines taught in them, are of divine origin; and, the books 
themselves are given by inspiration of God, are not the same, but 
need to be carefully distinguished. It does not follow from the 
arguments which prove the doctrines of the Scriptures to be di- 
vine, that the books themselves were written under a divine im- 
pulse. A revealed truth may be taught in any book ; but it does 
not follow that the book itself is divine. We might be convinced 
of the truth and divinity of the Christian religion, from the mere 
genuineness of the books of the New Testament, and the credi- 
bility of the authors. The divinity of the Christian religion can 
therefore be conceived, independently of the os of the 
Bible. This distinction was made as early as the time of Me- 
lancthon.” 

Now every attempt to prove the inspiration of the Scriptures 
by unsatisfactory arguments, and by multiplying arguments, 
and adding to those which are strong and conclusive, others 
which are feeble and inconclusive, is likely to have a very inju- 
rious effect on the mind. It is far he ‘tter to begin and end with 
those arguments which are clear and satisfactory. And if there 
is only one proof which has this character, that one is sufficient. 
And the conviction produced of the truth of the proposition to be 
supported, will often be deep and lasting, very much in proportion 
to the simplicity of the evidence on which it is made to rest. 

The single argument, on which J propose to rest the doctrine of 
inspiration, is the testimony of the sacred writers themselves. 
Their testimony, whether expressed or implied, is as worthy of 
credit on this subject as on any other. ‘They are surely as able to 
inform us under what influence the Scripture S were written, espe- 
cially considering that their own agency was employed in writing 
them, as they are to teach us the doctrines of Christianity, or to 
make known distant future events. The inspiration of those who 
wrote the Scriptures, is a matter of fact. And we must rely on 
them to teach us, not only the fact of their inspiration, but the 
extent and degree of it, and its results also. 
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It will be seen at once, that in the method of reasoning which 
has now been proposed, it is considered as a given point, that the 
sacred writers are competent to give testimony in relation to the 
subject under discussion, and that their testimony is entitled to en- 
tire credit. If proof of their credibility is called for, I refer ulti- 
mately to the miracles which they performed for the very purpose 
of proving their divine commission, and the truth and authority 
of what they taught. Miracles furnish an obvious and satisfactory 
proof of all this. T hey show the hand of God in a special man- 
ner. ‘They are the testimony of God, and always have been and 
always will be received as such. And if we admit the infinite 
inte slligenc e and the perfect veracity of God. his testimony must 
be regarde -d as the highest possible evidence 

But I shall not enter on the consideration of those arguments 
which prove the Scriptures to contain a revelation from God, in 
opposition to Deists. ‘Those arguments are presented with great 
perspicuity and force by a variety of authors, who have under- 
taken to defend the Christian religion. In my reasoning on the 
question, whether the writers of the Scriptures were divinely 
inspired, or whether they wrote under the infallible guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, I assume the genuineness, truth, and authority of the 
Scriptures ; and rely for evidence in proof of the doctrine which 
L shall maintain, on the information which the writers themselves 
have given. With this manner of proceeding, every Christian 
must be satisfied. PASTOR. 


—p>-— 
EXPOSITION, 


1 Peter, iii. 18, 19, 20. ‘ For Christ also hath once suffered for 
sins, the Just, for the unjust, that he might bring us to God, being 
put to death in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit; by w hich also 
he went and preac hed unte the spirits in prison, which sometime were 
disobedient, when once the long suffering of God waited in the days 
of Noah, while the ark was a preparing, wherein few, that is, eight 
souls, were saved by water.” 

The part of this passage which most needs explanation, and to 
which the attention of the reader will be chiefly directed, is that in 
which Christ is said to have “ preached unto the spirits in prison.” 

What spirits were these ?—They were the spirits of those who 
lived “in the days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing.” ‘This 
wicked generation was suddenly and awfully destroyed by the 
flood. ‘They were eating and drinking, mi wrving and giving in 
marriage, and knew not till the flood came, and took them all 
away. ” They went down in a moment into the pit of destruc tion, 
the prison of hell, and here they remained, “ spirits in prison,” at 
the time when the passage before us was written. 
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How did Christ preach to those, who lived in the days of Noah, 
who perishe od in the flood, and whose spirits were afterwards im- 
prisoned in the world of darkness? He preached to them, not 
personally, but by his Spirit. Of this we are expressly assured 
by the apostle: ‘Being put to death in the flesh, but quickened 
by the Spirit, By wHicH, also, he went and preached unto the 
spirits in prison.” Some have imagined that Christ went person- 
ally, and preached unto the spirits in prison. But this is contrary 
to the letter of the passage; for the apostle assures us that he 
preached to them, not personally, but by his Spirit. 

When was the preaching spoken of in the passage before us 
performed ?>—Those who believe that Christ performed this preach- 
ing in person, have supposed that he performed it during the space 
which intervened between his death and his resurrection. While 
his lifeless body lay in the tomb, his soul, they think, descended 
into hell, for the purpose of preaching to the imprisoned 
spirits of darkness. Now this strange supposition is expressly 
contradicted by the declaration of the Saviour to the dying thief 
upon the cross: “ This day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” 
The human soul of Christ, when released from the body, instead 
of descending into hell, went directly into the Paradise of God. 
This supposition is also contr: iry to the plai un import of the passage 
under consideration. ‘The apostle here definite ly fixes the time 
when the preaching in question was performed. It was “ when the 
long suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark 
was a preparing.” ‘This adverb when must either express the 
time when Christ went and preached to the spirits in prison, or the 
time when these spirits were disobedient. That it does not express 
the latter is evident from this, that although the spirits in prison 
were disobedient in the days of Noah, this was not the only, or the 
principal period of their disobedience. ‘They have been disobe- 
dient ever since. We see, then, that the adverb when does not 
fix the time when the spirits in prison were disobedient ; but rather 
the time, when Christ preached to them by his Spirit. And this, 
as we have said already, was “when the long suffering of God 
waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing.” He 
preached to them while they lived here on the earth, before they 
were overtaken and destroyed by the flood. ‘The phrase in the 
passage under consideration, “ which sometime were disobedient,’ 
is obv iously an interjected one, and might with propriety be in- 
cluded ina parenthesis. If it were thus included, the sense of the 
whole would be more plain. Christ preached, by his Spirit, “ to 
the spirits in prison, (who sometime were disobedient) when the 
long suffering of God waited in the days of Noah.” 

It may be inquired still farther, how Christ can be said to have 
preached, by his Spirit, to those who were alive in the days of 


Noah. 
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In the first place, he preached to them by his Spirit, in sending 
his apes to strive with them. We read in Genesis that the Spirit 
actually did strive with them; and when they had long resisted 
him, God said in anger, “ My Spirit shall not always strive with 
man.” By the striving of his Spirit with those who lived and 
perished in the days of Noah, Christ suggested truth to their minds, 
and impressed it upon their hearts, and in this way may be said to 
have preached to them. 

But secondly, Christ preached to the antediluvians by his Spirit, 
since, through the influence of his Spirit, he called, qualified, and 
disposed Noah to preach to them. Noah, we are told, was a 
‘ preacher of righteousness.” During the whole period in which 
the ark was preparing, he ceased not to warn the wicked of their 
danger, and exhort them to escape from the impending ruin. He 
was called, qualified, and impelled to do this, by the Spirit of 
Christ. So that through the instrumentality of Noah, and by the 
influence of his Spirit, Christ himself may be said to have preached 
to that wicked generation. In common language, the sovereign 
is said to do what his accredited arabassador does. Ministers of 
the Gospel at the present day are ambassadors for Christ ; and 
when they speak 1 in his name, Christ himself is said to speak by 
them. Thus Christ preache d to sinners before the flood, by 
means of Noah. Through the influence of his Spirit, calling and 
qualifying Noah as a “preacher of righteousness,” he sounded his 
messages in their guilty ears, and warned them to flee from the 
wrath to come. 

The substance of the foregoing explanation may be given, in 
few words, in the following paraphrase : 

‘When once the long suffering of God waited in the days of 
Noah while the ark was preparing, Christ preached, by his Spirit, 
to ungodly men; or, in other words, he sent his Spirit to strive 
with them, and constituted Noah his ambassador, to proclaim his 
warnings in their ears. But they, refusing to listen, were swal- 
lowed up in the flood, and their souls were confined, where they 
still continue, in the prison of despair.” 

From the passage, as here explained, we gather the following 
important lessons : 

1. Christ has been, from the beginning, a Sovereign in the king- 
dom of grace. He existed before Abraham, before Noah, before 
all worlds; for by him, we are assured, they were all created ; 
and from the first opening of the plan of redemption, he has acted 
as a Sovereign in the dispensations of his grace. He has given his 
Spirit, and withheld it ¥«has appointed ministers, and removed 
them; he has waited to be gracious as long as he ple ased, and 
when and how he pleased, has cut off the incbrrigibly wicked. In 
other words, he has been a Sovereign, and, as suc h, has done all 
his pleasure. : 


a 
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There is a state of punishment for the wicked, in the future 
world. By some, this doctrine is disbelieved. Mankind, it is 
pretended, receive all the punishment in the present life which 
their sins deserve ; and consequently, when any are removed by 
death, they are admitte d immediately to the happiness of heaven. 
But what became of those, to whom ‘Christ by his Spirit preached 
in the days of Noah? ‘Their bodies perished in the flood; but 
what became of their undying souls? ‘These descended directly 
to the prison of hell; and near two thousand years afterwards, we 
hear from them by the apostle Peter, that still they are there, 
“ spirits in prison”—in a state of confinement, a state of punish- 
ment.’ There is, then, a state of punishment for sinners in the 
future world. 

The present life is the state of probation, or the period in 
which the long suffering of God waits upon sinners to repent and 
accept of mercy. The long suffering of God waited in the days 
of Noah, all the while the ark was preparing. During these hun- 
dred and twenty years, Christ, by his Spirit and prophet, was 
preaching, and God was waiting upon hardened men. ‘This whole 
period was allotted them as a season of trial, a space for repent- 
ance, in which they might turn from their sins and live. But 
when this period closed, God would wait no longer. ‘Their state 
of probation was at an end; the flood came and swallowed them 
up; and their immortal spirits descended to the prison of darkness, 
to enjoy the light of hope, and to hear the voice of mercy, no 
more. ‘This passage, therefore, which has so often been quoted 
for a very different purpose, teaches us that the present life is the 
season of probation, or the period in which the long suffering of 
God waits upon sinners to turn and live. 





REVIEW. 


A Discourse on Regeneration. By Bernard Whitman, of 
Waltham. Second edition. Boston, Bowles & Dearborn, 
1828. pp. 57. 


This is the same Mr. Whitman, who published the sermon on 
** Denying the Lord Jesus ;” who took it upon him to prove from 
his pulpit, that those who believe in the Divinity of Christ are 
guilty of denying him, and may expect to be denied by him before 
his Father and the holy angels. We mgntion this fact, not to ex- 
cite a prejudice one way or the other, but to apprize ovr readers 
of the views and spirit of the man, with whom we shall have to do 
in the following pages. 

He here discusses the very important subject of regeneration. 
His text is the noted declaration of our Saviour, in John iii. 3: 
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‘ Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.’ 
He first notices “‘ some of the conversions which took place under 
the preaching of the inspired apostles ;” particularly those of the 
three thousand, and, as he says, of Cornelius and his family. His 
object is to shew, that these conversions were accomplis shed by a 
purely natural process, without the special influence of the Holy 
Spirit. In the second place he considers the necessity of regenera- 
tion.” The ground of this is “ignorance, error, and sin;” and 
these are the emule of “ the imperfection of our nature, the impe I 
fection of our education, and our invincible desire for happine Ss. 
Our nature, he contends, is as good every way, as that of Adam 
before his fall. We have no natural, prevailing bias towards evil, 
more than good. And all the “ sin, which ever has been, now is, 
or ever will be, on the earth,” is fairly attributable either to “ the 
imperfection of our nature, ” which he explains to mean nothing 
more than a lability to do wrong; or to “ the imperfection of our 
education,” using the word education in its largest sense ; or to 
* our invincible desire for happiness,” which he calls “ an innate 
and innocent desire.” p. 26. In the third place, he “ procee - 
to examine the spiritual condition of those born and educated i 
Christian lands.” He “ begins with infants ;” who, he says, “ are 
pure and innocent, in the kingdom of heaven, and, consequently, 
have no need of being born again.” His next class “ includes 
those who have been practical Christians from their earliest years ;” 
who have never been born again, and who need not be. In his 
third class are included “ all who are not real Christians.” Under 
his fourth general head, he considers the evidences of regeneration ; 
which he supposes to be comprised in “a sober, righteous, and 
godly life.” With the filling up of this plan, and an application at 
the close, the Discourse is concluded. 

In remarking upon it, we begin with his explanation of the text : 
‘ Except a man be born again, he cannot see rs kingdom of God.’ 
The phrase, ‘ kingdom of God,’ means, he says, “ the reign of the 
Christian religion. Conse quently, for a pe rson to * see the king- 
dom of God,’ must mean, that he be comes a real Christian.” With 
this explanation, the text will read, ‘ Except a man be born again, 
he cannot become a real Christian.’ What, then, is it to ‘ be born 
again’? Why, this phrase, he observes, “ denotes the change in 
religious opinions and moral character, which the first converts to 
C hristianity necessarily experienced” “ in becoming Christians.’ 
Or, in fewer words, it denotes their “ becoming Christians.” Here, 
then, we have both parts of Mr. Whitman’s explanation of his text, 
all occurring on less than half a page from the commencement of 
the Discourse. Let us put the two ends together : ‘ Except a man 
become a Christian, he cannot become a real Christian’! Yes, 
‘Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except a man become a Christian, 
he cannot become a real Christian’!!! Now this is certainly a 
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very remarkable declaration. No wonder Nicodemus marvelled, 
when he heard it. How could he but marvel, to hear such a truth, 
pronounced and reiterated by such a teacher, and with such im- 
posing and awful solemnity ? 

Having succeeded thus admir: ably in opening and exhibiting the 
sense of his text, Mr. W. proceeds to the body of the Discourse. 
Let us follow him, as we are able. 

The three thousand who were converted on the day of Pentecost, 
he tells us, “ were believers in the Hebrew Scriptures ; observers 
of the Jaws and institutions of Moses ; worshippers of the one true 
God; devout men, who had assembled at Jerusalem for religious 
observances.” p. 7. But he proceeds to inform us, what we 
believed before, that “ they had considered Jesus an impostor, who 
wrought miracles by the assistance of the devil ;” that ‘they had 
crucified him as a malefactor ;” and “had circulated the report 
that his body had been stolen away by his disciples.” p. 8. Here, 
then, we are presented with some very singular combinations of 
character. Mr. W. has brought before us three thousand de- 
liberate liars and murderers, who had all along regarded Jesus as 
in league with the devil; and performing miracles by his assistance, 
who still were “ devout men”—devout “ worshippers of the one 
true God” !! Three thousand devout liars, traducers, and mur- 
derers!!! After a presentation of character such as this, we 
cannot possibly be surprised, let what will come up. 

Mr. W. professes to give, under six specifications, all the doc- 
trines which Peter preached to the three thousand ; and under six 
similar specifications, all that he preached to the family of Corne- 
lius. ‘To what he has said on this part of the subject, we have 
two objections. First, his account of the apostle’s preaching is 
defective. His specifications do not contain all the doctrines that 
Peter taught. He might, in either case, have increased them to 
twelve, as well as to have stopped short at six. And secondly, 
his account is not a correct one, as far as it goes. His specifica- 
tions, in several instances, do not express the sense of the apostle. 
For instance; Peter said to the three thousand, ‘ Repent and be 
baptized, every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the 
remission of sins.’ This, says Mr. W., teaches the “ pardon of 
sins, on reformation.” But Peter said not one word directly 
about reformation. Repentance and reformation do not mean the 
same. ‘The one is a natural consequence of the other; and of 
course they cannot mean the same. Again; Peter said, in the 
presence of Cornelius, ‘ In every nation, he that feareth God, and 
worketh righteousness, is acce pted with him.’ By this we are 
taught, says Mr. W., “ man’s acceptance with God on account of 
pers¢ val righteousness. ” Now every one who reads the passage 
knows, that Peter taught no such thing. He mere ly announced 
the fact, that those who fear God and work righteousness are ac- 
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cepted of him; but on whose account they are thus acce pte ad, he 
leaves us to be iieomed from other parts of the sacred writings. 

Mr. W. regards these discourses of Peter as containing all that 
is essential in the Gospel—* the fundamental points of Gospel 
orthodoxy.” They contain all that was preached to the three 
thousand, and to the { family of Cornelius, before their conversion 
and admission to the church. But is it certain, in the first place, 
that these persons had no acquaintance with the Gospel, previous 
to the preaching of Peter on these occasions? The three thousand 
‘“‘ were believers in the Hebrew Scriptures ;” and do these Scrip- 
tures inculeate none of the doctrines of the Gospel? They had 
been favored, too, in all probability, with the personal pre aching of 
Christ, and of John the Baptist. Mr. W. says that C ornelius and 
his family “ had not heard a word of Chris stianity,” before they 
were visited and addressed by Peter. But Peter, in his address 
to them, says they had heard of it; and he appeals to their previous 
knowled; ge of the subject. ‘The word which God sent unto the 
children of Israel, preaching peace by Jesus Christ (he is Lord of 
all)—that word, I say, ye Know.’ Acts x. 36, 37. The apostle 
Peter, and Mr. W. are here directly at variance. 

But, secondly, all that Peter preached on these occasions is not 
recorded in the Acts. In the one case it is expressly said, that 
‘he testified and exhorted with many other words ;? and in the 
other, the same thing is necessarily to be presumed. 

Indeed, the supposition that these written discourses contain the 
whole Gospel, is absurd and ridiculous. Are the preceding and 
subsequent parts of the Bible no more than repetitions of what is 
contained here? Or is it possible to conceive that the whole 
Gospel, with all its doctrines, duties, motives, and promises, should 
be compressed within the compass of some twenty or thirty verses ? 

What then, if Mr. W. can say, with truth, of this doctrine, that, 
or the other, It is not contained in these discourses of Peter. 
Suppose it is not. It will not follow, that those whom Peter ad- 
dressed were not previously or subsequently made acquainted with 
it. It will not follow that it is not in the Bible. 

But, says Mr. W., “ Peter not only omitted” to teach certain 
points, which are now regarded as essential to orthodoxy, “ he 
taught other doctrines with which these are wholly at variance.” 
He taught that our Lord “ received his anointing with the Holy 
Spirit, and his power to work miracles, from God ;” which is 
inconsistent with the doctrine of the Trinity. He taught “ that 
Jesus had been crucified by wicked hands, and raised to life by the 
power of God ;” which is inconsistent with his being regarded as 
Divine. He taught “that sins are remitted on reformation, and 
that all who fear God and work righteousness are accepted with 
him ;” which is inconsistent with the idea “ that God pardons sin, 
and accepts the sinner, only on account of the sacrifice of an infi- 
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nite person.” He taught “that God is no respecter of persons ;” 


. 
which is inconsistent with his ‘choosing a part of the human race 
to salvation, and leaving the remainder for eternal misery.” He 
taught also, “that Jesus was ordained the Judge of quick and 
dead ;” which is inconsistent with the doctrine that ** men can do 
nothing to secure their salvation.” pp. 14, 15. We have given 
these sente nces, each containing, in the estimation of Mr. W., a 
frightful inconsistency, not for the purpose of saying anything, to 
remove the mistakes and misre presentations, and to correct the 
partial and distorted views of truth, on which the appearance of 
inconsistency in every instance is grounded: for our readers would 
think such a labor superfluous, if not, indeed, an implied reflection 
upon their understandings; but for the purpose of saying to Mr. 
W.., that when he has lived longer, and studied more, and become 
be stter acquainted with his Bible, and with our views of truth, and 
has learned to conceive of them and represent them with greater 
fairness ; we doubt not these seeming inconsistencies will gradually 
‘* vanish in thin air,” without our interference or help. . 

In discussing the general sul je ct of the Spirit’s operations, Mr. 
W. begins by endeavoring to give his hearers “a definite idea of 
the phrase *‘ Holy Ghost, or Spirit.’ ” In doing this, he first denies 
the personality of the Spirit. ‘* Merely” because it is personified 
in the Scriptures, “you would no more consider it a person, than 
you would consider wisdom or death a person.” p. 16. But 
within less than a dozen lines, we have the following sentence : 
*¢ As the spirit of man is man himself, so the | Spur it of God is God 
himself.” God, therefore, in the theology of Mr. W.., is not a 


pe son! He denies the personality of the Divine Being! Not 
only are there not three persons in one God, the one God ie If 
is not a person, and cannot speak, or be spoken to, or spoken of, 


as a distinct personal existence ! 

“ The Spirit of God is God himself.” Mr. W. does not, of 
course, use this phr: iseology in the Trinitarian sense, meaning that 
the Spirit of God is the third person in the Trinity ; but in the 
Unitarian sense, meaning that the Spirit of God is ‘ the only living 
and true God.’ Adopting for a moment this explanation, let us 
read, in conformity with it, several passages of Scripture. 


“The Lord God and his Spirit hath | “The Lord God and God himself 
sent me.” Isa. xlviii. 16. | hath sent me.” 
“It shall come to pass in the last | 
} 


“It shall come to pass in the last 
days (saith God) I will pour out of my 


days (saith God) I will pour out of 


Spirit upon all flesh.” Joel ii. 28. God himself upon all flesh 

‘“* We are witnesses of these things, | ‘We are witnesses of these things, 
and so also is the Holy Ghost whom | and so also is God himself whom God 
God hath given.” Acts v. 32. hath given.” 

“ God anointed Jesus of Nazareth * God anointed Jesus of Nazareth 
with the Holy Ghost.” Acts x. 38. with God himself.” 

“ God hath revealed them untous | “God hath revealed them unto us 


by his Spirit ; for the Spirit searcheth | by God himself; for God himself 
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all things, yea, the deep things of | searcheth all things, yea, the deep 


God.” 1 Cor. ii. 10. thing rs of God.’ 
“The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, ‘ The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 


and the love of God, and the commu- | and the love of God. and the commu- 
nion of the Holy Ghost be with you | nion of God himself be with you all.” 
all.” 2 Cor. xiii. 14. . 

“In whom ye also are builded to- “In whom ye also are builded to- 
gether for an habitation of God, | gether for an habitation of God, 
through the Spirit.” Eph. ii. 22. | through God himself.” 

‘He that despiseth, despiseth not ‘He that despiseth, despiseth not 
man, but God, who hath given unto man, but God, who hath given unto 
us his Holy Spirit.” 1 Thess.iv.8. | us God himself.” 


“ God hath from the beginning cho- | *“ God hath from the beginning 
sen you to salvation, through sanctifi- | chosen you to salvation, through sanc- 


cation of the Spirit, and belief of the | tification of God himself, and belief 
truth.” 2 Thess. ii. 13. of the truth.” 


As Mr. W. holds to no distinctions in the Godhead, when he says, 
“The Spirit of God is God himself,” he must mean by the words, 
“God himself,’ God the Father. The Spirit of God, then, is 
Giod the Father. Let us now read in conformity with this ex- 
planation, several other declarations of Scripture. 

‘ Baptizing them in the name of the ] _“ Baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy | Father, of the Son, and of the Father.” 
Ghost.” Matt. xxviii. 19. 

“Tf ye, then, being evil, know how | “If ye, then, being evil, know how 


to give good gifts unto your children, | to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more shall your heavenly | how much more shall your heavenly 


Father give the Holy Spirit to them | Father give the Father to them that 
that ask him.” Luke xi. 13. ask him.” 

‘I will pray the Father, and he | “J will pray the Father, and he shall 
shall give you another Comforter, that | give you another Father, that he may 
he may abide with you forever; even | abide with you forever; even the Fa- 
the Spirit of truth.” John xiv. 16,17. | ther.” 

‘ But the Comforter, which is the ‘* But the Father, which is the Fa- 
Holy Ghost, whom the Father will | ther, we m the Father will send in my 
send in my name, he shall teach you | name, he shall teach you all things,” 
all things,” &c. John xiv. 26. | &e 

*‘ But when the Comforter is come, | * But when the Father is come, 


whom I will send unto you from the | whom I will send unto you from the 
Father, even the Spirit of truth, which | Father, even ea Father, which pro- 
proceedeth from the Father, he shall | ceedeth from the Father, he shall tes- 
testify of me.” John xv. 26. tify of me 

**Through him, we both have access “Through him, we both have access 
by one Spirit, unto the Father.” Eph. | by one Father, unto the Father.” 

ii. 18. 

The passages here given are but a specimen of what might be 
given. ‘They are suffic ient, however, to shew, the perfect contra- 
riety of Mr. ‘Whitman’s views to the general current of Sc ‘ripture 
representation, and, if attempted to be carried through the Bible, 
in what utter confusion they involve the sacred page. Yet, as has 
been already said, he expressed these incoherent and unscriptural 
views, for the purpose of exl.ibiting to his misguided people and 
the public, “a definite idea of the phrase ‘Holy Ghost, or 
Spirit.’ ” 

In speaking of the operations of the Holy Spirit, Mr. W. makes 
no distinction between his miraculous influences, and what have 
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been termed his special or sanctifying influences. Indeed, he 
seems not to know that any such distinction ever had been made, 

or thought of. The drift ‘of his argument is to prove, that con- 
versions were not effected, either in primitive times, or since, by 

that same kind of influence, by which the apostles were enabled to 
speak with tongues, and cast out devils, and perform all manner 
of miracles. Doubtless, he will be greatly astonished when he is 
told that there are none among us who suppose that conversions 
are effected, or ever were, by this kind of influence. Some Uni- 
tarians and Arminians have strenuously contended, that the con- 
versions recorded in the Acts were many of them miraculous, and 
consequently, no example of what is to be expected now. We 
shall leave Mr. W. to adjust this point with his brethren as he can, 
while we assure him that we do not regard conversions in the 
light of miracles. We suppose they are effected by a special ope- 

ration of the Holy Spirit, but not by a miraculous operation. 
In the work of conversion, we believe there is a necessity for 
means. ‘Truth must be exhibited, and must be received. Mo- 
tives must be presented, and must prevail. ‘The understanding 
must be enlightened, the will bowed, the heart won ; and all this 
through the instrumentality of wisely adapted means. Is it asked, 
What need then of the special influences of the Holy Spirit? We 
answer, to apply these means, and render them effectual. Means 
of themselves are not sufficient to melt and break the hard hearts 
of men. Nor are they sufficient, when attended only by that 
“ordinary influence,” spoken of and admitted by Mr. W.—the 
same “ by which we are preserved in being,” and without which 
“we cannot breathe a moment.” pp. 17,42. ‘The three thous- 
and, who were converted on the day of Pentecost, had all their 
lives enjoyed this “ ordinary influence,” and enjoying it, they had 
often heard the truths of the Gospel. They had witnessed the mira- 
cles, and listened to the teaching, of Him who spake as never man 
spake. Still they were unaffected. ‘The words of Jesus fell 
powerless and inefficient upon their darkened minds and hard- 
ened hearts. But no sooner does Peter, a frail and feeble instru- 
ment, but just enlightened from above, begin to address them on 
the day of Pentecost, and present the truths, and urge the motives, 
of the Gospel, than they begin to be awakened and distressed, 
their hearts begin to melt and yield, and they are prepared in a short 
time to go all lengths with him in building up that cause, which 
before they had labored to destroy. Now these are the facts ; 
how shall we account for them? ‘They cannot be attributed to 
the means that were used ; for means much more powerful had 
been used with these men before, and with no effect. Nor can 
they be attributed to the mere “ ordinary influence” of the Divine 
Spirit, that “ by which we are preserved in being.” For these Jews 
had constantly experienced this “ ordinary influence,” but no good 
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effect had followed. We say, then, because in view of recorded 
and admitted facts we can say nothing less, that on the day of 
Pentecost these Jews were the subjects of a special influence 
of the Holy Spirit; not one which superseded the necessity of 
means, or the regular exercise of their own intellectual and free 
moral powers ; but still a special influence, which gave unwonted 
power to means, and rendered them effectual to the renewing of 
the heart. 

Facts of the same general class with those here considered are 
of frequent occurrence in our own times. They fall continually 
under the observation-of evangelical ministers of the Gospel. 
Such ministers preach as plainly and closely as they can, and their 
people hear, and individuals remain unaffected, perhaps for a con- 
siderable time. ‘They have the means of grace, and the “ ordi- 
nary influence” of the Spirit; but the sleep of sin continues un- 
broken, the heart remains hard, and no good effects are seen to 
follow. At length, however, there are different appearances. 
These same individuals, with precisely the same means and out- 
ward advantages, are awakened, are alarmed, are distressed for their 
souls, and begin for the first time to feel the power and yield to 
the influence of the Gospel. ‘There can be no more doubt of 
the existence of these facts, than of the fact that there is a sun in 
the heavens. ‘They have occurred in thousands and thousands 
of instances ; the y occur continually. In what way can they be 
accounted for, but by admitting a special, not a phy sic ‘al or mira- 
culous, but a speci: il influence of the Divine Spirit, imparting en- 
ergy to the truth, and melting and breaking the stubborn heart ? 

The reason, probably, why most Unitarian clergymen deny the 
special agency of the Holy Spirit, i is, that they rarely, if ever, wit- 
ness facts like’these under their ministrations. Their preaching is 
cold, it is heartless, it is another Gospel, which the Divine Spirit 
will not own and honor, as the instrument of bringing sinners to re- 
pentance. And because they see no evidence of the special ope- 
rations of the Holy Spirit among their people, and do not pretend 
to have felt anything of it in their own souls, they flatter themselves, 
and endeavor to persuade others, that there is no such thing. But 
how can they satisfy themselves to reason in this way? Are they 
sure there is nothing true, which thev have not seen? And noth- 
ing real, which they have not felt ? Said our blessed Saviour, when 
on this very subject, ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, we speak that 
we do know, and testify that we have seen, and ye receive not our 
witness.’ 

We might support our views of the doctrine of divine influences 
by a direct recurrence to the Scriptures; for in most of the pas- 
sages which speak of regeneration, this change is expressly ascrib- 
ed to the Holy Spirit. ‘Thus those who have been born again are 
said repeatedly to have been ‘ born of the Spirit,’ and ‘ born of 
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God.’ We read also of the ‘ sanctification of the Spirit,’ and ‘ re- 
newing of the Holy Ghost.’ But we have chosen rather to avoid 
a recurrence to the Scriptures, and to rest the point at issue on an 
appeal to facts. A plain declaration of Seripture is of small ac- 
count, in the estimation of some persons; but facts are stubborn 
things. And sure we are, a denial of the special agency of the 
Spirit in the conversion of sinners, is as inconsistent with facts, as 
it is with the Bible; as inconsistent with sound philosophy, as with 
sound theology. 

In one respect, Mr. W. carries the doctrine of regeneration as 
far, we presume, as any who have preceded him. For he holds 
that some truly pious persons have needed to be born again, in 
order to see the kingdom of God. He admits, that Cornelius, 
before he saw Peter, was a good man, who “ faithfully performed 
the duties of piety and benevolence.” Still, says he, he “ must 
be born again, before he can be a real Christian, or enter the 
kingdom of heaven”! p. 11. The eleven disciples too, were good 
men, who loved their Master, and had left all to follow him. Mr. 
W. informs us, however, that “none of them were born again, 
until after his resurrection”! p. 17. In another part of his Dis- 
course, he tell us of a class “ who have been practical Christians 
from: heir earliest years,” who have never been born again, and 
never need be! 

It is amusing to follow this writer from step to step, and see how 
he can say one thing, or another, just as he finds it necessary to 
answer a present purpose. ‘This remark has had a pretty full ex- 
emplification already. If farther illustration of it is needed, the 
reader may compare the different descriptions which are given in 
different connexions, of the characters of the early converts to 
Christianity. In the commencement of the Discourse, they are 
spoken of as those who “ believe the Christian truths, possess the 
Christian spirit, and practise the Christian duties”—who have 
“experienced a very sensible change, ffom ignorance to knowl- 
edge, from error to truth, and from sin to holiness.” pp. 5, 6. 
Here, the character of the first Christian converts is set high 
enough. But by and by, it becomes necessary, to accomplish a 

urpose, that their fair reputation should be tarnished; and Mr. 
W. shews that he can easily tarnish it. Having spoken of the sins 
of the apostles themselves, he adds, 


“Look next at some of their first converts. Many in the Corin- 
thian church became intoxicated at the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. The Ephesians were exhorted to put away “all bitterness, 
and wrath, and anger, and clamor, and evil speaking, with all 
malice.” Unless they had been guilty of these sins, they would not 
have beendirected to forsake them. Peter exhorts his converts to 
“add to their faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge, and to knowl- 
edge temperance, and to temperance patience, and to patience 
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godliness, and to godliness brotherly kindness, and to brotherly 
kindness charity.” Unless they had been destitute of these virtues, 
they would not have been urged to their acquisition.” p. 18. 


Here, those who had been previous sly spoken of as “believing 
the Christian truths, possessing the Christian spirit, ise! practising 
the Christian virtues,’ ’ and as having “ experienced a very sensible 
change, from ignorance to knowle dge, and from sin to holiness,’ 
are represented not only as chargeable with intoxication at the 
Lord’s table, but as living in “ bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and 
clamor, and evil speaking g, and malice,” and as being “ destitute” 
of virtue, and knowledge, and temperance, and patience, and 
godliness, and brotherly kindness, and charity”! A most pitiable 
account, truly, of the fruits of Paul’s labors! If such were the 
primitive Christians, after their conversion, we beg to know what 
they were before. Mr. W. must doubtless believe, that the doc- 
trine of total depravity was true in that age, if it is not now. 

In the account given us of the state of Adam at his creation, we 


have a fine specimen of Mr. Whitman’s power of putting together 


incoherent ideas, and passing them off with an appearance of con- 


sistency. ‘* Adam,” he says, “ was created in the full exercise of 


his bodily functions and mental powers. Yet he must have been 
destitute of both knowledge and holiness. For knowledge implies 
the possession of ideas; and these he could not have possessed at 
his creation.” He proceeds to inform us that Adam was destitute, 
not only of holy affections, but of sinful ones. “ His soul could not 
have been polluted with sinful thoughts, desires, or habits.” p. 20. 
Adam, then, at his creation, had no thoughts, no ideas, no knowl- 
edge, and no moral affections, either holy or sinful. And yet he 
was “in the full exercise of his mental powers”! About what, in 
the name of reason, did he exercise them? And what shall his 
intellectual and moral exercises be called, at the time when he had 
no thoughts, no ideas, and no moral affections? 

But farther, says Mr. W., Adam at this time was “a free agent,” 
who had “ power over his own thoughts, volitions, and actions.” 
p- 20. But how could he have “ power over his own thoughts, 
volitions, and actions,” when as yet he had no thoughts, volitions, 
or actions! 

Our author still farther informs us, that Adam, at his creation, 
was “ pure and innocent; pure, for he was just as he came from 
the hands of his holy Creator ; ; and innocent, for he had transgres- 
sed no law.” And yet, strange to tell, he is represented, at this 
very time, as “having a law in his members, warring against the 
law of his mind”!! Will the reader pause for a single moment, 
and contemplate the situation of our first father, as it is here re pre- 
sented? ‘In the full exercise of his” understanding, and yet 


without thoughts, ideas, or knowledge! “In the full exercise of 
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his” moral powers, and yet without moral affections, either holy or 
sinful! With * power over his thoughts, volitions, and actions,” 
when he has no thoughts, volitions, or actions ! And to crown all, 
while yet he is perfectly “pure and innocent,” without thoughts, 
ideas, knowledge, or moral exercise, he is obliged to struggle 
against a“ law in his members,” which is “ warring against the law 
of his mind” !! 

We have shown already, in giving the plan of Mr. Whitman’s 
Discourse, that he denies the existence of any natural prevailing 
bias in man towards evil, and attributes all the “sin which ever has 
been, now is, or ever will be, on the earth,” to the operation of three 
causes: “the imperfection of our nature, the imperfection of our 
education, and our invincible desire for happiness.” He explains 
the imperfection of our nature to mean nothing more than a liabil- 
ity to do wrong. It attached to Adam before he fell, as much as 
afterwards ; and attaches to holy angels as really as tous. It is the 
necessary imperfection of creatures, from which no being but the 
Creator is exempt. ‘This imperfection Mr. W. regards as one 
cause of sin, and as one ground of the necessity of regeneration. 
p. 19. But so far as an imperfection of this sort creates a neces- 
sity of regeneration, Adam needed regeneration before his fall, as 
much as afterwards; and holy angels need regeneration as really 
as men! 

There is no propriety, however, in regarding an imperfection of 
this sort as a cause of sin. It obviously is not a cause; hut a mere 
liability or possibility, growing out of the fact that we are de ‘pen- 
dent creatures, and not the inde »pendent Creator, that we s hould 
sin. It is possible for the most upright man in the world to steal ; 
but this does not cause him to steal. Nor was the liability of our 
first parents to sin, in any sense, a cause of their sinning. 

The second, and, as Mr. W. supposes, the principal cause of sin, 
is wrong education; taking the word education in its widest sense. 
But the difficulty in regard to this alleged cause of the existence of 
sin, is, that before it can operate, sin must already be in existence, 
and must have made fearful progress. Before the father can set a 
bad example before his child, and train him up wickedly, he must 
himself be a wicked man. How, then, did this wic ‘ked father be- 
come wicked? Was it owing to a bad education? Then Azs father 
was a bad man; and how did he become bad? Did he learn to sin 
from a sinful father? But how came this more remote ancestor 
to be a sinner? Following back the subject in this way, we see at 
once that we want some other cause of the existence and prevalence 
of sin, besides a wrong education. The first cause alleged by 
Mr. W. is no cause at all, and the second will not account for it. 

Let us look then at the third, which he describes as our “ innate 
and innocent,” though “invincible desire for happiness.” ‘This 
Jeads us into sin, by leading us to mistake the true object of happi- 
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ness. We “are not really convinced that a truly Christian course 
is the happiest course both for the present and the future.” Con- 
sequently we “ give ourselves up to hurtful and momentary grati- 
fications.” pp. 25, 26. Now we ask, Is this mistake in regard to 
the object of happiness, voluntary or involuntary? If involuntary, 
there is no sin in it, and we never can feel ourselves culpable for 
making it. It may be a very unhappy mistake for us; but if 
wholly involuntary, it involves no sin, or blame, or guilt. But if 
the mistake is voluntary, if it is wilful; then the difficulty is to 
see how a perfectly “ amnocent desire” for happiness can lead a 
person to fall into it; since a desire after what is known to be a 
forbidden object of gratification, cannot be innocent. And such 
a desire cannot be the first cause of sin, for it is itself sinful. 

Mr. W. deals out the usual misrepresentations of his party on 
the subjects of depravity, and of original sin. Regarding us as be- 
lieving in physical depravity, and as holding all men to be guilty 
of Adam’s sin, he says, 


** You may as well attempt to repent, because a tree in your gar- 
den grows crooked, as to think of exercising repentance, on account 
of Adam’s transgression. And if you accuse your nature of being 
totally depraved, and make an original sinfulness the cause of your 
open wickedness, you slander the nature which God has given you, 
and pronounced very good, and you make him the author of your 
iniquities.” p. 28. 


Now we no more believe than Mr. W. himself, that our phy- 
sical nature or constitution is depraved. Nor do we believe any 
more than he, that mankind are guilty of Adam’s sin. But we do 
believe that, for some reason or other, and as a consequence of 
Adam’s transgression, mankind are naturally and fearfully in love 
with sin. It is as natural to them to be selfish, and proud, and 
thoughtless, and lovers of the world, and lovers of pleasure more 
than lovers of God, as it is to breathe. For some reason or other, 
we choose the wrong road in preference to the right; we begin of 
our own accord to walk in it, as soon as we can walk at all; and 
we persist in it freely and constantly till we die, unless arrested 
and delivered by the special interposition of the Holy Spirit. 
We believe these humbling truths, because we find them in the 
Bible. And we could not but believe them, if we had no Bible. 
For they lie most prominently on the whole surface of human af- 
fairs. Whether we look around us, or within us, they are the 
first to meet us and stare us in the face. 

Speaking of infants, Mr. W. says, “they are already in the king- 
dom of God,” and “need not to be born again.” “ And this 
conclusion includes the infants of all parents, godly and ungodly, 
Christian and heathen.” p. 31. We shall not attempt to follow 
him im all his speculations respecting the character and state of 
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infants; but would merely inquire, how the above sentences, 
comprising the result of his investigations, can be true. For if 
the kingdom of God means the kingdom of glory, surely infants, 
while living here in the body, are not there. Or if the kingdom 
of God means the Christian church, the Christian community, 
and if (as‘is the opinion of many) the children of Christian 
parents are in some sense connected with this community ; still, 
in what sense are the children of ungodly parents, and of hea- 
thens, connected with it? In what sense are they in the kingdom 
of God? 

According to the definition of Mr. W., at the commencement of 
the Discourse, to be in ‘ the kingdom of God’ is the same as to be 
areal Christian. But he says, “ the infants of all parents, godly 
and ungodly, Christian and heathen,” “are already in the king- 
dom of God.” Consequently “the infants of all parents,” with- 
out excepting even the heathen, are real Christians! ! He can- 
not possibly escape this inference, with all the absurdities growing 
out of it, but by substituting some other and broader definition of 
the kingdom of God. 

In speaking of his second class “ of those born and educated in 
Christian lands,” ‘ who have been practical Christians from their 
earliest years,” Mr. W. gives us some precious specimens of his 
talents as a commentator. ‘ The carnal mind is enmity against 
God.’ ‘The carnal mind, says he, is “a mind given to adultery, 
fornication, uncleanness, wrath, strife, envyings, murders, drunken- 
ness, and such like.” p. 34. A most wonderful disclosure, truly, 
that a mind such as this is enmity against God, and not subject to 
his holy law! We are to conclude, of course, that all, whose 
minds are not given to such odious vices, are in possession of 
that spiritual mind, which the apostle contrasts with the carnal 
mind, and which he assures us ‘ is life and peace!’ 

‘The natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God.’ “The natural man,” says Mr. W., “is one who takes the 
works of nature for his guide, and rejects revelation.” p. 35. 
Every natural man then is a deist, or an atheist ; and every belie- 
ver in Divine revelation, whatever his moral character may be, is 
a spiritual man!* Doubtless, the apostle regarded those Jewish 
believers in Divine revelation, by whom he was so cruelly perse- 
cuted, as spiritual men ! 

* We all......were by nature the children of wrath, even as others.’ 
This assertion of the apostle, Mr. W., if we understand him, 
directly contradicts. In his estimation, none are the children of 
wrath, by nature. ‘ None, but the disobedient, are ever the chil- 
dren of wrath.” “Infants and youth cannot sink into such sinful 


* The natural and spiritual man are contrasted by the apostle in this passage, as the 
carnal and spiritual mind were, in the former. See 1 Cor, ii, 14. Rom. viii. 7. 
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degradation ; and, of course, cannot be children of wrath until they 
bec ome dead't in trespasses and sins.” p. 36. 

Nor is this the only instance, in which Mr. W. contradicts di- 
rectly the testimony of the inspired writers. We can point him 
to more than a hundred passages of Scripture, in which anger or 
wrath is ascribed to the Supreme Being. But he takes it upon 
him to say, in so many words, God “can never feel anger or 
wrath in his bosom”! No; God “CAN NEVER FEEL ANGER OR 
WRATH IN HIS Bosom”!! p. 36. Mr. W. and his Bible are 
here fairly at points. Which shall be believed ? 

In the declaration last quoted, Mr. W. discloses a sentiment, 
which is discoverable in other aye of the Discourse, but which 
he seems willing to conceal: we mean the doctrine of universal 
salvation. In relation to this ib ct, we find expressions such as 
these: “We were made for ever-increasing and never-ending 
fe licity.” God “ made us for goodne $s,” and “ he has so consti- 
tuted us that our goodness will produce te mporal and eternal hap- 
pines ; and is it not reasonable to suppose he assists us in the ac- 
quisition of that holiness for which we were created ?”-—in obtain- 
ing that moral conformity to his image” which is “ the very object 
and end of our creation?” God “is infinite love, and perfectly 
unchangeable in his nature, and can never feel anger or wrath in 
his bosom; but will forever love all th works of his hands, even 
the vilest sinners, whom he is continually strivi mg to reclaim from 
their self-inflicted misery.” pp. 25, 36, ‘40. W. may not be 
willing to call himself a Universalist, or that ‘otibel should call 
him so. But certainly, none who tic the sentences here given, 
can mistake his meaning. He has declared his belief in universal 
salvation, * with an explicitness which’ net ed not and cannot be mis- 
understood.’ 

Mr. Whitman’s third class “ of those born and educated in 
Christian lands” “ includes all who are not real Christians.” There 
is then a class, under the Gospel, who are not real Christians ; and 
consequently there must be a distinction between those who are 
real Christians, and those who are not. We should like to know 
definitely, on the principles of our author, what this distinction is. 
He does not consider real Christians as advanced to a state of 
sinless perfection, but very far from it; for he describes * some 
of the first Christian converts,” members of the apostolical 
churches, as living in “bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and 
clamor, and malice,” and as being “ destitute” of virtue, and 
knowledge, and temperance, and patience, and godliness, and 
brotherly kindness, and charity! p.18. But if such, in the judg- 
ment of Mr. W., may be the character of * converts,” of real 
Christians; whatis the character of those who are not real Chris- 
tians? Why, “some of these,” he says, “have very correct 
notions of the instructions of the Gospel;” while “the outward 
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conduct of some of them is so correct, that you might suppose 
they were advancing to Christian perfection.” And there are 
none of them who hav e not some “ virtue left, sufficient to save 
them from total depravity.” p. 37. Now the puzzle is, to make 
out a distinction between the two classes. There are two classes, 
as Mr. W. allows; and consequently there must be marks of dis- 
tinction between them. What, then, are these distinctive marks ? 
The real Christian may be in a state of great imperfection ; and 
some who are not Christians are in no worse state; and what, we 
demand, is the difference, so much insisted on in the sacred vol- 
ume, and admitted by Mr. W. himself, between saints and sinners, 
the righteous and the wicked, between those who serve God, and 
those who serve him not? It is perfectly easy, on Orthodox prin- 
ciples, to make out a distinction between these two classes , a distine- 

tion which is plain and palpable, and comes home to the consciences 
and hearts of men; but on the principles of our author, no such 
distinction can be invented ; and it is idle for him to talk of any 
distinction between real Christians and the rest of mankind. The 
Bible talks of such a distinction. Indeed, the instructions of the 
Bible, we had almost said are based upon the fact of its existence. 
But there is no place found for this radical distinction in the system 
of Mr. Whitman. On the principles he advocates, it cannot be 
satisfactorily explained. 

In his class of characters who are “born and educated in 
Christian lands,” but “who are not real Christians,’ Mr. W. 
mentions those ‘* who entertain a erroneous belief that the Father 
alone is not the almighty God.” p. 38. In other words, 'Trinita- 
rians, who regard the ‘Son and Spirit as Divine persons, are not 
real Christians. This is in agreement with his former printed Dis- 
course, in which he asserts, that those who ascribe divine honors 
to Christ, are guilty of denying him. On this point, we shall not 
contend with him at all. If he is pleased to refuse us the Chris- 
tian name, and charge us with denying the Lord that bought us, 
he is welcome to do it. It may be pertinent however, to observe, 
that he makes another class of “those who are born and educated 
in Christian lands,” but “ are not real Christians,” to consist of 
those, who “ deny to others the Christian name, because they can- 
not embrace the peculiarities of their creed.” p. 39. In this 
class, Mr. W. must unavoidably include himself: for he virtually 
denies the Christian name to those who ascribe divine honors to 
Christ, to those who “ cannot embrace the peculiarities of his 
creed” !! We really hope he will remember some of his own 
exhortations, and “ begin in earnest, the work of reformation and 
improvement.” 

In speaking of “ the evidences of regeneration,” Mr. W. asks 
and answers the very important question, “ What is faith in Jesus?” 
“It is believing,” he says, “this one, plain, simple proposition— 
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Jesus 1s rue Curist.” No matter what you think of Christ, or 
what views you entertain of his person, character, and offices— 
whether you ‘believe him a man, or an angel, or a creature above 
angels, or a derived divinity, or the second person in the adorable 
Trinity—whether you believe he existed before his incarnation, or 
that his existence commenced with his birth—whether you believe 
him the Son of God, or the son of Joseph—whether you regard 
his character as perfect, or as subject in some degree to human 
imperfections—whether, in your opinion, he has made an atone- 
ment for sin, or not—whether he ever liveth to make intercession, 
or not—and whether he will judge the world, or not ;—no matter 
at all for any of these questions. These are points of doubtful dis- 
putation, about which great men have differed, and every one must 
think as he pleases. If you only believe the mystical, wonder- 
working words, “ Jesus 1s THE Curist ;” whatever me aning you 
may choose to attach to them, this is enough. You are entitled, 
in consequence, “ to the Christian name, the Christian church, and 
to salvation.” p. 44. Such are the ideas of Mr. W. concerning 
“faith in Jesus ;” explained, not to be sure in his own language, 
but in perfect conformity with his avowed system, and with the 
popular Unitarian notions of the present day.* We shall not stop 
one moment to refute them; for in the judgment of all serious 
Christians, the bare statement of them will carry its own refutation 
with it. We may just inquire, however, as we pass along, how 
Opinions such as these will comport with the idea, that to believe in 
the divinity of Christ is to deny him; and that those “ who enter- 
tain the erroneous belief, that the F ather alone is not the almighty 
God,” are to be classed with those “ who are not real Christians?” 

Speaking farther of “the ‘evidences of regeneration,” Mr. W. 
directs us “never to refer to any of our inward experiences to 
prove that we are born of the Spirit,” but to consult our motives, 
and tempers, and lives.” p. 42. We had supposed, previous to 
this, that the “inward experiences” of persons consist very much 
in their “ motives and tempers.” But it is no strange thing with 
our author to make strange distinctions. 

On a subsequent page, he tells us explicitly what he means by 
“the experiences of Christians.” “They are the reflections in- 
dulged, the feelings cherished, the resolutions formed, when their 
attention is particularly directed to their soul’s salvation.” Or they 
are “ the workings, the operations, the thoughts and feelings of the 
human mind and heart,” at such times. pp. 46, 47. Our readers 
will be surprised, if, after what has been said, anything can surprise 
them, to learn, that in the judgment of Mr. W. these “are no 
evidences of regeneration.” No, “the reflections indulged, the 


*We certainly regard it as the present prevailing sentiment of Unitarians, that it 
matters little what opinions are entertained concerning the person and work of Jesus, if 
he is only believed to be the Christ—the anointed messenger of God. 
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feelings cherished, the resolutions formed, the workings, the opera- 
tions, the thoughts and feelings of the human mind and heart”— 
be they ever so proper, and pure, and peaceful—* are no evidences 
of regeneration”!! A person may feel sensibly the love of God 
in his soul—he may feel deeply grieved and penitent for sin—he 
may feel the triumphs of faith, and the aspirations of hope, and 
the peace of God which passeth all understanding—and he may 
resolve, with Joshua, that he and his house will serve the Lord; 

but all this internal experience is no evidence at all, that he % 
regenerated!! Among the fruits of the Spirit, the apostle enu- 
merates ‘ love, joys’ » peace, long suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness,’ or, in other words, C ‘hristian feelings ; but, in the 
judgment of our author, the apostle was mistaken. ‘The mere 
feelings, the “inward experiences” of persons constitute ‘ no evi- 
dence of regeneration” !! 

It will be asked, no doubt, What does he regard as evidence of 
regeneration? And his reply is, “4 sober, righteous, and godly 
life.” But does he mean such a life, as disconnected with correct 
internal experience? ‘Then many of the Pharisees gave good 
evidence of regeneration; for our Saviour bears them witness, 
that they ‘made clean the outside of the cup and platter,’ and, 
like ‘ whited se pulchres, appeared beautiful without.’ 

We would by no means depreciate the evidence of regeneration, 
resulting from a “ sober, ightowen and godly life ;” and neither 
would we depreciate the evidence, resulting from a correct religious 
experience. Such an experience ts evidence of regeneration. It 
is evidence so essential, that without it all other evidence is worth- 
less. A correct internal experience will invariably result in a sober 
life ; but a sober life may exist, and in ten thousand instances has 
existed, where there was no true love to God in the heart. 

Mr. W. thinks “ he who has but just entered the school of Christ, 
and only tasted the joys of a new-born soul, has not experienced 
religion, and is not an experienced Christian.” p. 52. We admit 
that such an one is not, in the strictest sense, * an experienced 
Christian ;” but has he not experienced religion? What, “ entered 
the school of Christ, and tasted the joys of the new-born soul,” 
and yet “not experienced religion”!! We cannot remark upon 
such a sentiment! For it carries a degree of absurdity upon its 
naked front, which could not be heightened or increased, were we 
to discuss it through a dozen pages. 

Mr. W. occupies several pages, in narrating an example of 
Christian experience—not indeed one which has actually occurred, 
but which he would consider a proper one, if it had occurred. In 
regard to it, we can only observe, that it is just such an experience 
as one might be expected to relate, who discarded the special in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, and attributed conversion to the natural 
operation of external causes. In other words, we are constrained 
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to say—and we were never more serious than while we are saying 
it—it is just such an experience as one might be expected to re- 
late, who had no acquaintance with the peculiar views and exercises 
of Clwistions. We find in it no deep sense of sin, and guilt, and 
ruin ; no expression at all of repentance ; no fleeing to the blood 
of Jesus for cleansing and for help; no cordial submission to the 
will of God; no panting after greater degrees of holiness; no 
entire consecration of the soul to Christ; and in short, none of the 
distinguishing characteristics of those, with whom old things have 
passed away, and all things have become new. ‘There are in it 
some pretty expressions, and some soaring ones; and an effort is 
manifest throughout, to catch the spirit, and speak the language of 
the saint; but after all, it is cold, and hollow, and artificial. It 
expresses nothing of Job’s self-abhorrence for sin; or David’s 
longing and thirsting after God ; or Paul’s glorying in the cross of 
Christ ; or of the feelings of those who sing in heaven, ‘ Unto him 
who hath loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own blood, 
be glory and dominion, for ever and ever. Amen.’ 

In reading this Discourse, we marked other passages, yet un- 
touched, which we thought at the time deserving of notice—pas- 
sages evincing the same obliquities of sentiment, and strangeness 
of assertion, and recklessness of consistenc y, and seeming ignorance 
of truth, which have appeared in those already examined. But 
really we can proceed with our author no farther. We have 
become heartily tired of exposing him, and we are sure our readers 
must be tired of following us. 

We are astonished at the encomiums which leading Unitarians 
have suffered themselves to bestow upon the printed Discourses of 
Mr. Whitman. Since commencing his career as an author, he has 
been one whom they have literally delighted to honor. ‘To puff 
those who engage zealously in promoting their cause, we know is 
a matter of course with them ; but the approbation awarded to him 
has been more than ordinary. One periodical has sounded forth 
his praise, and another has repeated it, and another has prolonged 
the strain. On the appearance of the “ Discourse on Regenera- 
tion,” the Christian Examiner is “glad to see the author of the 
sermon on Denying the Lord Jesus again in print.” He “ ex- 
hibits his usual plainness, directness, and power. He has chosen 
a most*important subject, and appears to have done it justice.” 
vol. v. No. 1. While the Chrisdan Register devotes whole 
columns to reviewing and extolling this luminous Discourse. “ We 
are glad,” says the editor, “to receive so soon another Discourse 
from the lucid pen of Mr. Whitman. We find in it the same 
plainness of speech, the same perspicuity of statement, and the 
same closeness of reasoning, that characterized his former Dis- 
course. We therefore anticipate for it the same popularity and 
success.” ~vol. vii. No. 11. 
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Now, instead of acquiescing in these high encomiums, we must 
be allowed to say distinctly, that we have never undertaken to 
review a discourse from any quarter (and our experience in works 
of this kind is not inconsiderable), which presented so many vul- 
nerable points as this. The author is flippant, and confident, and 
would seem to know almost everything, and he talks on, often 
contradicting the Bible, and about as often contradicting himself, 
and appears never to suspect, all the while, that his Discourse is 
not perfectly correct and coherent, or that others will not regard it 
with as much complacency as he does himself.—The fault, we 
think, is partly in the author, and partly in the system of which he 
is the advocate. ‘ Error is fated to run crooked,’ and usually the 
more crooked, the greater are the pains taken to pass it off under 
the semblance of truth. 

We conclude our remarks by inviting the attention of all candid 
and thoughtful Unitarians to this Discourse. Although entitled ** A 
Discourse on Regeneration,” it is really an exposition of Unitarian 
doctrine, on most of the disputed topics. For the author, instead 
of going through with a single subject, by spreading out his plan, 
and turning aside as he pleases from his course, seems to have laid 
himself out to make as many controverted points, and to hit and 
push in as many directions as possible. ‘The Discourse, therefore, 
will shew, perhaps as well as anything in the same compass, what 
Unitarianism is. We hope then, as we said, that the candid, and 
thoughtful, and inquiring, among Unitarians, will give it their most 
serious attention. We hope they will read it, and ponder it, and 
even pray over it. We hope they will compare it with the Bible, 
and compare the different parts of it among themselves, and will 
not lay it down till they have taken it to pieces, and seen through 
it, and made themselves sure that they understand it. And when 
this is done, let them pause and inquire, ‘Can the system here 
advocated be the religion of Jesus? Can a system, so palpably in 
contradiction to a great portion of the Bible, and so inconsistent 
with itself, be the truth of God? We are about to appear, where 
all delusion will vanish, and the whole truth will shine; and can 
we venture on a system like this? About to take a leap into 
unknown worlds, we need a rock on which to stand; and does this 
system afford us a rock? Can we in our consciences regard i 
as a safe foundation, on which to build the interests of eternity— 
on which to rest the undying soul” 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Memoir of Herbert Marshall, a Presbyter of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Published in aid of the Missionary cause in the 


Eastern Diocese. Boston, R. P. & C. Williams, 1828. pp. 126. 


This is an interesting little volume, especially to the friends and 
acquaintances of the lamented Mr. Marshall. We knew him well, 
and are persuaded that the account here given (making some allow- 
ance for the coloring of friendship) is correct. Mr. Marshall was 
singularly gifted, both by nature and grace; and while able to con- 
tinue the duties of his profession, was a faithful and successful min- 
ister of Jesus. He was called to the endurance of much suffering 
and trial, through all which he passed with the submission and tri- 
umph of a Christian. Our single regret, on laying down the volume, 
is, that the writer of it felt constrained to make so very much of the 
change in Mr. Marshall’s religious opinions. He was first a minis- 
ter among the Baptists; but thought proper to renounce his connex- 
ion with them, and attach himself to the Episcopalians ; and this is 
referred to, again and again, as furnishing “a sort of demonstration 
of the correctness of their’ particular views. ‘This author’s ideas of 
demonstration must certainly be very different from our own, or he 
could not speak of the subject in such terms. He must know there 
are frequent changes, one way and the other, in all denominations of 
Christians ; and if every such change is “‘a sort of demonstration” 
of the falsity of the sentiment renounced, and the truth of that em- 
braced, we shall be puzzled to determine what is truth, and what 
is error. We are ourselves Pedo-baptists in principle and con- 
science ; and we know not that our belief would be at all the more 
confirmed, if half the Baptists in the country should think proper to 
join us; or at all the less confirmed, if half the Pedo-baptists should 
turn the other way. 

We give the following as a specimen of Mr, Marshall’s private de- 
votional effusions, written on the day of his leaving his family and 
home to reside for a time in South America, for the recovery of his 
health. 


“ Though without health now for nearly three years, and having been, for 
most of that period, a lonely wanderer in the world, and passed through dark 
and trying scenes, and experienced bitter and painful separations ; thes day, I 
number among the darkest, most trying, and heart-rending, I have ever experi- 
enced. For one to whom home is ever a paradise, to part from it under circum- 
stances the most favorable, and to leave wife and children for the long term of 
a year, ina world ever changing and uncertain, must be a trial of no trifling 
lightness. But when all spirit, energy and resolution, are worn out by disease 
—-when every day brings along with it debility, languor, and pain—when a year 
is in all probability the most, and a few months may, not improbably, be all, he 
has to pass in the present world,—to tear himself away from his family, and 
pass that term, either in floating upon the ocean, or in foreign countries, among 
strangers, with whose language he is unacquainted, and whose customs are 
nearly barbarous,—is trial, the severity of which is not easily described ;— 
though that, perhaps, of Aer who is left behind, is scarcely less. Yet Thou, O 
God! and thou alone, art able to support and comfort both her who remains, 
and him who goes! Dark as is the day of parting, Thou canst enlighten it! 
Heavy and overwhelming as is the afiliction, Thine almighty arm can sustain 
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us uuder it! Widely and long as we may be separated, Thou canst ever be 
with us, to preserve, support, and prosper us! To Thee, therefore, O God, 
would we commend ourselves—into thine hands commit soul and body—be- 
seeching Thee, wherever we may be, whatever the trials and sufferings laid 
upon us—never to leave, or forsake us. But grant that, through the efficacy of 
thy grace and Holy Spirit, we may improve all the dispensations of thy provi- 
dence, to thy glory, and our own highest, arid immortal interests ! ” 


2. Perils and Safeguards of American Liberty. Address pro- 
nounced July 4, 1828, in the Sccond Baptist Meeting-House in 
Boston, at the Religious Celebration of the Aniversary of American 
Independence, by the Baptist Churches and Societies in Boston, by 
James D. Know tes, Pastor of the Second Baptist Church. Boston, 
Lincoln & Edmands. pp. 27. 


We are glad of the publication of Addresses like this, if it is only 
to give currency to the practice of celebrating the day of our national 
independence in a religious manner; a practice which we hope is 
to extend, and prevail, till it has essentially modified, if not super- 
seded the more common modes of noticing—we might say, in regard 
to some instances, of profaning—this memorable day. We are 
glad also of the publication of this Address, because it contains some 
important sentiments, very happily expressed. After an introduc- 
tion, which we must be allowed to think disproportionately long, the 
author proceeds to speak of several things, which deserve to be 
regarded as high national advantages, which yet expose us, by the 
very elevation which they impart, to peculiar dangers. Such are 
our civil liberty; “‘ the freedom of the press ;” “ the great extent of 
our country ;” and “ the division of our Union into separate States.” 
Against dangers of this sort, our best and only safeguard is the 
prevailing influence of Christianity. ‘ ‘The Christian religion, ex- 
erting its beneficent sway over the minds and hearts of our citizens, 
furnishes the only moral power, which can preserve this country 
from destruction.” 

“The prevalence of religion would strengthen all the securities 
of our freedom,” as it “is the friend and patron of knowledge ;” as 
it will form the most interesting ties “* between citizens of different 
parts of the country ;” as it will lead Christians to ‘‘ combine their 
influence, for the support of pure political principles, and for the 
election of good men to offices of trust and power;’’ and finally, as it 
will secure for us*the favor and blessing of Almighty God. 


> 


“ Let us not think,” says Mr. Knowles, “‘ that we are in no danger from the 
displeasure of God. He has turned many a fruitful land into barrenness, for 
the wickedness of them that dwelt therein. Go, look at the sullen and dismal 
waters of the Dead Sea, which now cover the fertile valley, where once the 
cities of the plain flourished like the garden of the Lord. Go, search on the 
marshy and solitary banks of the Euphrates, for the ruins of the mighty 
Babylon. Stand on the deserted rocks of Tyre, and ask for the proud city 
which once defied the power of Alexander. Visit the place, which the all- 
grasping Romans adorned with the spoils of a conquered world, and seek 
among ruined temples and broken arches for the monuments of their power. 
Repair to the city of God, and see the crescent of Mahomet, gleaming over the 
sacred mount, where once stood the magnificent temple of Jehovah. And look 
at the wretched Jews, the miserable victims of Turkish oppression, outcasts in 
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the very city where David and Solomon reigned, and forbidden, on pain of 
death, to approach the spot where once their fathers worshipped God. Look at 
all these melancholy proofs of the mutability of human things, and learn the 
danger of offending God. It was his wrath, which destroyed Sodom and 
Gomorrah ; which made Babylon a place for the bittern and the serpent ; which 
swept away Tyre, and left her rocks for the fisherman to spread his nets on ; 
which hurled the magnificent Rome from her height of grandeur and power, 
and made Judea and her children a hissing and an astonishment through the 
earth. Truly, it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God. 
Great and flourishing as our country is, he can bring her down to desolation. 
He has many ministers of his vengeance ; and when he bids them empty their 
vials on the earth, the proudest cities and the most powerful nations become as 
the chaff before the whirlwind. 

‘* Let us, then, sincerely repent of our sins, and contribute all in our power to 
spread the influence of Christianity through our land. Let us lend our aid to 
check the sway of vice; remembering that “ righteousness exalteth a nation, 
while sin is a reproach to any people. Surely his salvation is nigh them that 
fear him, that glory may dwe jlin our land. Salvation will the Lord appoint for 
walls and bulwarks.” "Then will our beloved country be great and happy : 
and her increasing millions will enjoy the blessings of a secure and tranquil 
freedom, till, 

Wrapt in flames, the realms of ether glow, 
And Heaven’s last thunders shake the world below.” 


3. The Influence of the Christian Ministry. A Sermon delivered 
at the Ordination of Rev. Benson C. Baldwin over the Norwich- 
Falls Church, (Con.) January 31, 1828, by Rev. Joun Newson, of 
Leicester, Mass. Boston, T. R. Marvin. pp. 22. 


This is a sensible and well written Sermon on “‘ The influence of 
the Christian Ministry; describing “the nature of this influence ; 
the proper sphere of its operation; the circumstances which are 
necessary to render it powerful and efficacious; and some of its 
important results.” In defining the proper sphere of ministerial 
influence, the preacher well observes, 


** Men are not called to the sacred office, in order that they may gain a liveli- 
hood, or make a figure in the world. They are not called to it asa mere 
appendage to a well organized society, to take a place in the funeral procession, 
to get up a Sabbath’s entertainment, or, for the sake of companionship with 
the affluent and the refined. No;—they are invested with the high office of 
ambassadors for Christ. Their business is, to negociate peace and reconcilia- 
tion between offending creatures and the offended majesty of heaven; to lead 
the thoughtless and the unbelieving to a knowledge of salvation ; to point the 
perishing sinner to the heavenly paradise, and to lead the w ay by an example, 
in which lives and breathes the spirit of Christianity.” 

* The principal aim of the Christian minister should be, to win souls to 
Christ and to heaven. This is the paramount object that should fire his soul, 
and call into action his strongest energies, and engage his best powers. Of 
course, then, there are some things which are admired in other men, that cannot 
be reckoned among the prominent excellencies of the minister. It is, in m 
opinion, poor praise to say of him that he is the best farmer, or the best politi- 
cian that can anywhere be found. Such was not Paul, and such can no man 
be, who is duly intent on his Master’s work. We are not formed with sufficient 
capacities to excel in everything ; nor has the minister, amidst the multiplied 
avocations of this busy and excited age, time for everything. Having, there- 
fore, been called to the most responsible office on earth, let him be content with 
well discharging its duties, and at the same time, let him be content with 
nothing less.” 
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4. Christians should Support and Defend the Truth. A Sermon 
delivered March 12, 1828, at the Ordination of Rev. Asahel 
Bigelow, as Pastor of the Orthodox Congregational Church in 
Walpole, Mass., by Jonaruan BiceLow, Pastor of the Centre 
Church, Rochester. Boston, T. R. Marvin. pp. 20. 


The writer of this Sermon shews himself a bold and able defender 
of the Gospel. His text is 2 Cor. xiii. 8. “‘ We can do nothing 
against the truth, but for the truth.” His plan is to shew “first, 
what Paul meant by the truth; secondly, what we can do for it; 
and thirdly, to present motives to induce us to do all we may for its 
support and defence.” 

In shewing what we can do for the truth, which to us is the more 
interesting pert of the Discourse, he observes, ‘‘ we can cordially 
believe it;” ‘‘ we must practise it ;’ we must “make a public pro- 
fession of it, and form ourselves into churches ;” ‘‘ we are to choose, 
ordain, and support pastors, who will, without reserve or disguise, 
earnestly, clearly, and fully, before all persons, and on all suitable 
occasions, preach the truth—and to withdraw ourselves from the 
ministrations of all others ;’’ and ‘‘ we must, with firm reliance upon 
God, use all means, and seize all opportunities, to promote revivals 
of religion.” Speaking of the duty of churches to provide pastors, 
who will faithfully preach the truth, Mr. Bigelow has the following 
just remarks : 

“ Dependant as they are upon the congregation, for the support of their 
pastor, their greatest solicitude too frequently is, to select a pastor of popular 
talents, eloquent and refined, and who, withal, will be very prudent in preaching 
the truths of Christianity, lest he should offend those who do not believe, or do 
not love the truth; instead of making it their first care, to select one who will 
be honest in his master’s cause, and who will, with the eloquence of a soul 
imbued with the love of the truth, preach it so as to be neither mistaken nor 
misunderstood. 

* Many churches, from fear of causing division in the societies connected 
with them, or to gratify a few influential men, have consented to the settlement 
of pastors who preach nothing clearly, or what is believed by the majority, a 
departure from the Gospel. The consequence has been, that those churches 
have declined in piety—become erroneous in sentiment—been diminished in 
numbers—revivals have ceased, and the Spirit of God has departed ;—next, 
their creed has been changed, or thrown aside as a pernicious instrument cal- 
culated to retard the progress of the age,—a “ cord to bind the conscience and 
posterity, hand and fvot ;’—and the scene has been closed by the voice of un- 
blushing error, crying, “ peace, peace’—* I know it shall ultimately be well 
with the wicked” ! 

We see much to commend in this excellent Sermon; and yet 
we should be as well pleased, if in some parts it breathed a more 
tender spirit. It is not too plain, or too bold, or too decided; and 
yet there is a sort of defiance about it, with which we cannot alto- 
gether sympathize—which rather repels and hardens the unbeliever, 
than attracts and melts him, and prepares him to receive the truth. 


5. A Sermon delivered at Lunenburg, December 3, 1827, by 
David Damon, at the close of his Ministry in that town. Lancaster, 
F. and J. Andrews. 1828. pp. 22. 

The greater part of this closing address of Mr. Damon to his peo- 
ple is occupied in stating what he had preached, and what he had 
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not preached, during the period of his ministry. And the short of 
it is, that he had not preached evangelical religion, but had preached 
Unitarianism. 

We know nothing of the past history or the present state of things 
in Lunenburg, or of facts which led to the dismission of Mr. D., any 
farther than these are incidentally disclosed in the progress of this 
Sermon. Some facts however are disclosed here, w hich, if we mis- 
take not, may be generally interesting and instructive. 

It appears that in “‘ former days,’’ within the memory of some now 
living, the “ ancient and spacious temple”. in Lunenburg “ was gen- 
erally filled with worshippers, and not unfrequently to overflowing, on 
the return of the Sabbath.”’ This was in the good old times of Mas- 
sachusetts, before the present alleged reformation, from Orthodox 
errors and abuses to Unitarian light and purity, commenced. For 
reasons not assigned, when Mr. D. was settled, thirteen years ago, he 
found “the town divided,” and the Congregational society somewhat 
“reduced.” Many ‘‘ expected,” however, at the time of his settle- 
ment, “that the people would again gather round the old altar, 
where there fathers delighted to worship ;” but these, it is acknowl- 
edged, ‘‘ have been disappointed.” ‘The ministry of Mr. D. has 
been followed with ‘‘ apparently small success.” He has “ had great 
occasion of discouragement, through the neglect of many in regard 


to a uniform attendance upon public worship.” ‘ The number of 


baptisms has been comparatively small, and the addition to the num- 
ber of the regular communicants not equal to the diminution by death 
and removals.” ‘The church and society are in “‘ a reduced state ,”’ 


and although the fault is attributed to “ the spirit and tendency of 
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the times, it has frequently seemed to me,” says Mr. D., “that 
there must have been some fault in me, other than those of which | 
am conscious, that I have not been made instrumental of producing 
some more visible good among you.” p. 16. 

We wonder not that it seems strange to Mr. D. that his ministry 
at Lunenburg has terminated as it has. From the evidence of talent 
afforded by this Sermon (and this is our only means of knowing 
him) his want of success would seem strange to us, were it not for 
a single consideration : But it does not now. We can easily account 
for it, without blaming “ the times.”” We see not how a Unitarian 
minister can ever be, in the best sense of the word, successful. We 
see not how in ordinary circumstances, he can give to his discourses 
interest enough to keep a society alive and together. Novelty; to be 
sure, may excite attention for a time ; or opposition may provoke to 
zeal ; or the force of education, or the example of other denomina- 
tions, may produce an attendance on the forms of religion. Inci- 
dental advantages too, such as voice, and manner, and style, and so- 
cial intercourse, may do something for a season. But we see not 
how a Unitarian minister can, through a course of years, give interest 
enough to his discoursés, his preaching, to keep a society from going 
to decay. We see not how he can keep his people, or many of them, 
from receiving the impression, ‘ If what you tell us is true, we do not 
much need you—we can do well enough without you—and we will 
not be at the expense of supporting you, or at the trouble of attend- 
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ing on your ministrations.’ We see not, in short, why Unitarianism 
does not, and in a long continued state of quietude we have no doubt 
it would, die—of its own inherent emptiness. We wonder not there- 
fore at all at the painful result of Mr. Damon’s labors, in the place of 
his recent settlement. It is just the result which he might have ex- 
pected ; just the result which has taken place in many other Unita- 
rian congregations ; and just the result which he will realize again 
(for we understand he is re-settled) unless he change his style of 
preaching, and, in fact, his religion, and inculcate truths which will 
arouse his own soul, and the souls of others, and which the Lord of the 
vineyard will own and honor, as the means of spiritual and eternal 
good. 


6. A Declaration of the Yearly Meeting of Friends, held in 
Philadelphia, respecting the proceedings of those who have lately 
separated from the Society; and also shewing the contrast between 
their doctrines, and those held by Friends. New York, Samuel 
Wood & Sons, 1828. pp. 32. 

An Epistle and Testimony from the Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
held in New-York, by adjournment, from the twenty sixth of the 


Sifth month, to the second of the sixth month, inclusive, 1828. New 


York, Mahlon Day. pp. 24. 


It may not be known to all our readers, that a separation, growing 
out of radical differences in sentiment, has recently taken place 
among the Friends or Quakers, particularly those of Pennsylvania 
and New York. ‘The seceding party are the followers of one Elias 
Hicks, a zealous Unitarian, Universalist, and, as we say, Infidel. In 
honor of him, his followers have sometimes been denominated 
Hicksites. The pamphlets before us are published by the yearly 
Meetings of Friends in Pennsylvania and New York—that is to say, 
by the opposers of the Hicksites; and contain an account of the 
rise and progress of this heresy, and of the sentiments and practices 
of Hicks and his followers. We should not have noticed these pam- 
phlets at all, but for the fact, that the Unitarians of Boston and the 
vicinity claim close affinity with Hicks, and even speak of him and 
his party as their brethren. The Christian Register for Jan. 13, 
1827, professes to “respect and wish success to the principles of 
Christian liberality, embraced by Mr. Hicks and his friends,” 
although it disapproves of some of their proceedings. And in the 
Christian Register for July 12, 1828, it is said expressly, ‘‘We 
greet the friends of Elias Hicks as our friends and srotuers.” If 
leading Unitarians in this region ‘‘ wish success to the principles” of 
the Hicksites, and “‘ greet them as their friends and brothers,’ it 
may be of some consequence to our readers to know more than per- 
haps they do at present, respecting the principles and practices of 
this new denomination. And in regard to these subjects, the pam- 
phlets before us furnish all needful or desirable information. From 
them we learn, 

1. That Hicks denies the miraculous conception of our Lord, and 
believes him to have been the literal son of Joseph. In an argument 
on this subject, he says, ‘‘ Spirit cannot beget a material body ; be- 
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cause the thing begotten must be of the same nature with its father. 
Spirit cannot beget anything but spirit; it cannot beget flesh and 
blood. No, my friends, it is impossible.” And again; ‘I examined 
the accounts given by the four Evangelists, and according to my best 
judgment, there is considerable more evidence for his being the son 
of Joseph, than otherwise.” Phil. Pam. p. 21. 

2. Hicks denies the perfection of our Lord, from the fact of his 
being tempted. ‘‘ How could he be tempted, if he had been fixed in 
a state of perfection, in which he could not turn aside? Can you 
suppose that such a being could be tempted? No, not any more 
than God Almighty could be tempted. Perfection is perfection, and 
cannot be tempted. It is impossible.” Ibid. p. 22. 

3. It is believed by Hicks and his followers, that Jesus became a 
Christian, and needed salvation, like other men; and, indeed, that 
all the truly good are in some sense his equals. ‘'The same power, 
that made him a Christian, must make us Christians; and the same 
power, that saved him, must save us.”—‘‘ See how we came up into 
an equality with him.” —“ Here now he was put upon a level,” &c.— 
“God has been as willing to reveal his will to every creature, as he 
was to our first parents, to Moses and the prophets, or to Jesus 
Christ and his apostles. He never can set ANY OF THESE ABOVE Us; 
because, if he did, he would be partial.”—When Christ was brought 
to trial before his enemies, he “ saw no alternative ; for if he gave up 
his testimony to save his natural life, he could not be savep with 
God’s salvation.” Ibid. pp. 6, 22. 

4. Hicks and his followers virtually reject the Holy Scriptures, 
and, as we have already said, are to be regarded as Infidels. They 
speak of the Scriptures as “ not necessary, and perhaps not suited, to 
any other people than they to whom they were written.’—< The 
parables of Jesus have no tendency to turn men about to truth, and 
lead them on in it.”—The “ letter” of Scripture is ‘a thing withuut 
any life at all; a dead monument ;” “it is all a shadow.” — The 
book we read in says, ‘Search the Scriptures ;’ but this is 1ncor- 
RECT ; we must all see it is incorrect.’’—* Let us attend to spiritual 
reflections, and not be looking to the Scriptures.”’—‘ In vain does 


any man quote the Scriptures as authority for his opinions; for if 


they have not been immediately revealed to his own mind by the 
Holy Spirit, they deserve no better, as it respects him, than specula- 
tions.””-—‘‘ The revelations made to the Israelites are true, when 
viewed as in connexion with, and as having relation to, their spiritual 
condition ; but to any other state, they are not true; therefore, such 
revelations, abstractedly taken, ARE NOT TRUE IN THEMSELVES—ARE 
NOT THE TRUTH OF Gop.” Ibid. pp. 17, 18. 

We make no apology for denominating those who can preach, and 
write, and publish, in language such as this, Infidels. They are 
Infidels; and the manner in which they have been exposed and 
treated by the Meetings of Friends in Philadelphia and New York, 
is greatly to the credit of the latter. Yet these are the men whom 
our Unitarian neighbors “ greet,” as their “friends and Brotuers,” 
and to whose “ principles of Christian liberality” they wisn suc- 
cess”!!! Let the Christian public pause here—and ponder. 
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But it is said, We care nothing about the “ wild notions” of Hicks 
and his followers. We “ greet’ them only as “the asserters and 
defenders of Christian liberty.”’-—Liberty, we ask, to do what? To 
deny the Lord that bought them! To deny the truth of the Holy 
Scriptures, and pour contempt upon ‘ the Oracles of God’! Liberty, 
too, to disturb the religious meetings and worship of the Friends, (as 
it is admitted on all hands they have done) by noise, and tumult, and 
menace, and violence! Liberty to “‘ hiss,” and “ stamp,” and “ drum 
with their canes,” and “cry out,” in regard to those who oppose 
them, ‘“‘ Down with them—Down with them—Out with them—Out 
with them” !! This is the “liberty” which the followers of Hicks 
have not only asserted, but actually taken. And is it for this that 
they are to be greeted as “ friends and brothers” ?—But we have 
done. We have felt under obligations to bring this subject before 
the public. We leave every one to make his own reflections. 

Unitarians are welcome to all the credit, and to all the disgrace, 
which may result from their courted alliance with the followers of 


Elias Hicks. 


7. Gospel Luminary. Published under the Patronage of the 
General Christian Conference. D. Millard and S. Clough, Editors. 
Vol. I. New Series. 


This is a semi-monthly paper, published by the direction, and 
“under the patronage, of the general Christ-ian Conference.” It is 
their authorized organ of communication with the public. 

Those who have read the various publications of Unitarians, for 
several of the last years, need not be informed how much interest 
and fraternal regard have from time to time been expressed, in behalf 
of the Christ-ians. The Executive Committee of the American 
Unitarian Association, in their First Annual Report, speaking of the 
Christ-ians, say, ‘‘ From members of that body,” we ‘ have received 
expressions of fraternal regard.” ‘They ‘ maintain many similar 
views of Christian doctrine” with us, and “have the same great 
work at heart.”” And the Christian Register for Oct. 6, 1827, says, 
“There is much cause to rejoice in the spread and increasing in- 
fluence of this denomination of Christians. We bid them Godspeed.” 

It is chiefly on account of the connexion, which Unitarians have 
invited and claimed with the Christ-ians, that we have been induced 
to examine the file of papers, the title of which has been given, with 
a view to learn the present opinions and practices of this religious 
denomination. These papers do not, indeed, contain the creed of 
the Christ-ians, for they pretend not to have a creed; but they ex- 
press the views of leading and prominent individuals. ‘They give 
an account of such sentiments and practices as are current, in the 
connexion. From them we learn, 

1. That the Christ-ians, as a body, believe that “‘ true ministers of 
Christ are inwardly moved by the Holy Spirit to preach the Gospel,” 
No. vii. This inward moving of the Holy Spirit is explained to 
mean a sensible call, which the individual receiving it, cannot 
misunderstand. 
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2. The Christ-ians suppose, that females are sometimes called in 
this way, as well as males; and the names of several females are 
given, who are “laborers,” at present, within the bounds of “the 
New York Eastern Christ-ian Conference.” No. xiv. 

3. They believe, that teachers, called in the manner above de- 
scribed, ‘can teach infallibly,” in the same sense that the apostles 
could. The apostles could err, and so can teachers now, when not 
under the special guidance of the Spirit; but it appears from the 
account, that regularly called Christ-ian ministers are as infallible 
as the apostles, No. viii. 

4, The Christ-ians believe, that regularly called ministers in their 
connexion, have the power of working miracles; and indeed, that 
miracles are frequently wrought by their means. On this head we 
give the following quotation : 

“Since the revival commenced, in the beginning of this century, there have 
been, under the preaching of the Gospel, many miraculous displays of super- 
natural power, on congregations and individuals. We have seen hundreds 
struck down, and lay under the great power of God, unable to move hand or 
foot, and, to all human appearance, breathless, for several hours, and then rise, 
praising God, and speaking with a wisdom and power, of which they were no 
more capable the day before, than the most illiterate man is capable of deliver- 
ing a well ordered discourse on Astronomy.” 

“The jerks isa great miracle. I have seen people jerked, by an invisible 
power, with such velocity, that if it had been done by any external force, it 
would have killed them ina minute ; and still they received no injury.” 

“ Besides all this, there have been, in the bounds of my acquaintance, many 
miraculous cures performed, in answer to prayer. I have been acquainted with 
several of the people who were healed ; and some of these cures I have seen 
myself. Ias firmly believe that elder David Haggard had the gift of healing, 
as that the apostles had. He has fallen asleep ; but there are many alive who 
saw him perform cures ; and what | saw myself puts the matter beyond doubt 
with me.” No. xiii. 

5. The Christ-ians further believe, that Thomas Muncer or Mun- 
zer, the companion of Stubner and Storck, who pretended to act 
under “a divine impulse,” to be favored with “ visions and revela- 
tions,” and to “ work miracles ;’’ but who, failing by these means to 
accomplish his purpose, undertook to effect it by the sword, and fell 
before the Elector of Saxony in 1525—they believe that this same 
Thomas Munzer was the greatest and wisest of all the Reformers. 
“‘ Munzer,” say they, “‘ was the man, who placed the doctrine of the 
Reformation on its true ground, and proper basis.”” Nos. xiii. and xiv. 

Unitarians in this region have long stood in shuddering fear and 
terror of being tainted with fanaticism. It has been their principal 
objection to revivals of religion, that revivals often lead to fanaticism. 
And the New Lebanon Convention has been rung through all their 
little world, as disclosing the dangers and evils of fanaticism. And 
yet these same Unitarians claim a “ fraternal” alliance with the 
Christ-ians—asserting that they “‘ maintain many similar views of 
Christian doctrine,” and “ have the same great work at heart,’ re- 
joicing in their success, and “ bidding them Godspeed”—all of 
whom are advocates and promoters of revivals, in those very forms 
which Unitarians so incessantly deprecate, and some of whom are 
undoubtedly among the greatest fanatics of the age! They claim 
a “fraternal” alliance with those who believe, among other things, 
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in an tnward sensible call to the work of the ministry—in female 
preaching—that regularly called ministers “ can teach infallibly’’— 
that they can and do “ work miracles’’—and that the notorious 
German fanatics of the sixteenth century were the greatest and wisest 
of all the reformers ! 

The cry of fanaticism, so long resounded from the Unitarian 
pulpits and presses, may hereafter lose, with many, somewhat of its 
piercing energy and thrilling effect. 


SELECTION. 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. ROBERT HALL, M, A. 


Ture are few living men, in whom our religious public feel more deeply 
interested, than in Robert Hall; and perhaps no one of equal eminence, with 
the incidents of whose life they are so generally unacquainted. We make no 
apology, therefore, for presenting to our readers the following apparently 
authentic Memoir, taken from a late English Magazine. 


The subject of this biographical sketch is the son of the Rev. 
Robert Hall, one of the most excellent and esteemed ministers of 
the communion known by the name of Particular Baptists, to distin- 
guish them, as the appellative imports, from another class denomi- 
nated General Baptists. 

The elder Mr. Hall was for many years pastor of a congregation 
at Armsby, in the county of Leicester ; and a leading man in the 
Northamptonshire Association, being venerated by all who knew 
him, for his piety and wisdom ; and he had the satisfaction of wit- 
nessing, in the dawning mind of his son, who was born in Au- 
gust, 1764, the promising gifts of grace and genius. Such, indeed, 
was the precociousness of intellect displayed by this extraordinary 
youth, that at the age of nine, he perfectly comprehended the 
reasoning contained in the profoundly argumentative treatises of 
Jonathan Edwards on the ‘ Will,” and “ Affections.”” At this 
time he was placed in the academy of the late, eccentric, but inge- 
nious and pious Mr. John Ryland, of Northampton. From thence, 
he was removed to the institution established at Bristol for the 
education of young persons destined to the ministry among the 
Particular Baptists. Dr. Caleb Evans, who at that time presided 
over the academy, and officiated as pastor of the respectable congre- 
gation adjoining, in Broadmead, was a man of extensive learning, 
fervent piety, captivating eloquence, and of the most liberal senti- 
ments. Between the tutor and the pupil there immediately com- 
menced a mutual attachment, which increased every day, till it soon 
became evident that the latter was already marked as the intended 
successor of the principal, both in the church and the school. 

At the age of seventeen, Mr. Hall proceeded, on an exhibition, to 
King’s College, Aberdeen, where he formed an intimacy with his 
fellow student, Mr. (now Sir James) Mackintosh; who, though one 
year younger than himself, and intended for the medical profession, 
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took a great delight in classical and general literature. During the 
residence of Mr. Hall at Aberdeen, which was nearly four years, he 
constantly attended the lectures of the learned Dr. George Campbell, 
professor of theology and ecclesiastical history, at the Marischal 
College. At intervals, however, and especially in the vacations, he 
exercised his gifts in preaching, as we learn from the diary of his 
friend Mr. Fuller, who thus notes, on the seventh of May, 1784: 
“ Heard Mr. Robert Hall, junior, from ‘ He that increaseth know- 
ledge increaseth sorrow.’ Felt very solemn, on hearing some parts. 
O that I could keep more near to God! How good is it to draw 
near to him!” 

It was about this time, that he took his degree as Master of Arts, 
soon after which, he became assistant to Dr. Evans in the academy, 
and his coadjutor in the ministry. At Bristol, he was exceedingly 
followed and admired. ‘The writer of this well remembers to have 
seen, oftener than once, the meeting crowded to excess, and among 
the hearers, many learned divines, and even dignitaries, of the es- 
tablished church. But in the midst of this popularity, a dark cloud 
arose, which spread a gloom over the congregation, and threatened 
to deprive the Christian world of one of its brightest ornaments. 
Symptoms of a disordered intellect, which had occasionally appeared, 
assumed at last such an alarming character, that it was deemed im- 
prudent to suffer the patient to be alone, much less to take any part 
in public duty. The malady increased, and Mr. Hall, being now 
deemed irrecoverable, was taken home to his friends in Leicester- 
shire. By slow degrees, and judicious treatment, however, the light 
of reason once more dawned, and at length his noble mind regained 
its perfect liberty and former power. 

About this time Dr. Evans died, but the trustees and congregation 
at Bristol had already made their election in favor of the younger 
Mr. Ryland, who continued with them till his death. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Hall received a cordial invitation from the Baptist society at 
Cambridge, which had been under the pastoral care of Mr. Robert 
Robinson, till that singular man fell from one error to another, and 
ended his wanderings and his life together under the roof of Dr. 
Priestley, who, though he hailed his disciple with joy, wondered at 
being out-done by him in extravagance. 

Mr. Hall accepted the call of the congregation at Cambridge in 
1791, and the consequences were soon visible in the revival of a 
society, which had been for some time in a sad state of torpidity. 
The power of divine truth was again abundantly experienced, and 
many, who had hitherto considered morality as the all-in-all of Chris- 
tianity, now began to see that divine revelation is somewhat more 
than a system of ethics, and that the doctrine of the atonement is 
not a figure, but a vital principle, without which mere moral 
righteousness is nothing worth. The fundamental truths of the Gos- 
pel were stated in language equally clear and elegant; the precepts 
of this heavenly code were enforced with commanding eloquence; 
and the various obligations of men were set forth and explained, in a 
manner that could not possibly be eluded or misunderstood. 

When Mr. Hall fixed his residence here, the wonderful change 
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that had taken place in France excited general attention, and even 
the religious world did not escape being agitated by the discordant 
spirit which that mighty revolution produced. The conduct of Dr. 
Price and Dr. Priestley, in particular, alarmed the friends of govern- 
ment; and the imprudence of the latter had the effect of rousing the 
feelings of the populace at Birmingham into outrage, and acts of 
violence of the most disgraceful nature. At this juncture, Mr. 
Clayton, a highly popular minister among the Calvinistic Indepen- 
dents in London, printed a sermon, recommending to Dissenters in 
general, an entire forbearance from all political associations and dis- 
cussions. Mr. Hall, conceiving that such counsel tended to the 
introduction of slavish principles, and the degradation of the religious 
society to which he belonged, deemed it his duty to enter a protest 
against the adoption of a rule, that was at once repugnant to the 
fundamental rights of mankind, and in no respect warranted, either 
by the written code, or the example of the founders of our common 
faith. With a view, therefore, to prevent the progress of the debas- 
ing maxims that had been speciously propounded, as it were, ex 
cathedra, from one of the leading pulpits in the metropolis, Mr. Hall 
published a powerful pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Christianity consistent with 
a Love of Freedom ;” to which we apprehend no reply was ever 
attempted. The argumentative reasoning of this tract was after- 
wards expanded by the author, and arranged in a more formal man- 
ner, under the title of “‘ An Apology for the Freedom of the Press.” 
This publication, which came out in the beginning of 1794, contains 
six sections on the following subjects: 1. The Right of Public 
Discussion. 2. Associations. 3. Reform of Parliament. 4. Theories, 
and Rights of Man. 5. Dissenters. 6. Causes of the present Dis- 
contents. Of the Apology, it was observed at the time, by some of 
the critics to whom the principles of the book were most offensive, 
that, ‘if a book must be praised, at all events, for being well written, 
this ought to be praised.” 

The next appearance of Mr. Hall before the world, as an author, 
gave him still greater distinction, and procured him the esteem of 
many illustrious characters in church and state. The alarming 
extent of sceptical principles at the close of the century, and their 
pernicious effects upon public manners and private conduct, greatly 
affected the mind of this zealous preacher, and led him to investigate 
the evil, in its causes and consequences. The result of his inquiry 
appeared in a sermon, printed in 1800, with this title, “ Modern Infi- 
delity, considered with respect to its influence on Society.” In this 
profound discourse, the metaphysical sophistry of the new school of 
scepticism is exposed in all its native deformity, and the total inef- 
ficiency of it to the production of any moral good, either for the 
benefit of society or the improvement of the individual, is de- 
monstrably established. A performance like this could not pass 
without irritating the tribe whose hideous system is so minutely 
analyzed and laid bare, by way of warning the ris' __, neration 
against the subtleties of a false philosophy, which dej,.ives virtue of 
a motive, and vice of a sting. The sermon was immediately an- 
swered, in a flaming invective, by Mr. Anthony Robinson, who, 
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having laid aside the ministerial character at the same time with his 
religion, thought, perhaps, that he could not give a stronger proof of 
his sincerity, than by acting the part, as far as he could, of a perse- 
cutor. Another member of the new school, but of a higher class, 
the author of an “ Inquiry concerning Political Justice,’ who had 
also been a dissenting minister, contented himself with glancing at 
what he called the ‘‘much vaunted sermon of Mr. Hall, of Cam- 
bridge, in which every notion of toleration or decorum is treated 
with infuriated contempt.” 

The manner in which Mr. Hall held up to public abhorrence the 
malevolence of these apostates and other scorners, was spiritedly 
severe, but not more so than the occasion called for, and the interests 
of society demanded. 

Mr. Hall, when he published his masterly sermon, promised to 
enter into a fuller and more particular examination of the infidel 
philosophy, both with respect to its speculative principles, and its 
practical effects; its influence on society, and the individual. Un- 
fortunately, this pledge, though made near thirty years ago, has not 
yet been redeemed ; and the work, which of all others would be the 
best antidote to scepticism, remains a desideratum. 

On the 19th of October, 1803, being the day set apart by authority 
for a solemn fast, Mr. Hall was at Bristol, where he preached before 
a crowded congregration, consisting chiefly of volunteers. The 
period was gloomy, and the immense preparations then going on in 
France for an invasion of Britain, were enough to impress the most 
inconsiderate with serious thoughts and apprehensions. Such was 
the state of the country, when this matchless preacher, collected in 
himself, and full of holy confidence, endeavored to impart the same 
spirit to his hearers. The peroration of this discourse contains such 
a striking portraiture of the ruler of France, and affords such a happy 
specimen of the eloquence of Mr. Hall, that we shall make no apology 
for extracting it in this place. 

“To form an adequate idea of the duties of this crisis,” said the 
preacher, ‘it will be necessary to raise your minds to a level with 
your station, to extend your views to a distant futurity, and to con- 
sequences the most certain, though most remote. By a series of 
criminal enterprises, by the successes of guilty ambition, the liberties 
of Europe have been gradually extinguished ; the subjection of Hol- 
land, Switzerland, and the free towns of Germany, has completed 
that catastrophe: and we are the only people in the eastern hemis- 
phere who are in possession of equal laws and a free constitution. 
Freedom, driven from every spot on the continent, has sought an 
asylum in a country which she always chose for her favorite abode ; 
but she is pursued even here, and threatened with destruction. The 
inundation of lawless power, after covering the whole earth, threat- 
ens to follow us here ; and we are most exactly, most critically, placed 
in the only aperture where it can be successfully repelled—in the 
Thermopyle of the universe. As far as the interests of freedom are 
concerned, the most important by far, of sublunary interests, you, my 
countrymen, stand in the capacity of the federal representatives of 
the human race; for with you it is to determine (under God) in 
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what condition the latest posterity shall be born. Their fortunes 
are intrusted to your care, and on your conduct at this moment 
depend the color and complexion of their destiny. If liberty, after 
being extinguished on the continent, is suffered to expire here, 
whence is it ever to emerge, in the midst of that thick night that will 
invest it? It remains with you, then, to decide whether that free- 
dom, at whose voice the kingdoms of Europe awoke from the sleep 
of ages, to run a career of virtuous emulation in everything great 
and good ; the freedom, which dispelled the mists of superstition, and 
invited the nations to behold their God; whose magic touch kindled 
the rays of genius, the enthusiasm of poetry, and the flame of 
eloquence ; the freedom, which poured into our lap opulence and 
arts, and embellished life with innumerable institutions and improve- 
ments, till it became a theatre of wonders: it is for you to decide, 
whether this freedom shall yet survive, or be covered with a funeral 
pall, and wrapt in eternal gloom. It is not necessary to await your 
determination. In the solicitude you feel to approve yourselves 
worthy of such a trust, every thought of what is afflicting in warfi ire, 
every apprehension of ‘d: unger, must vanish, and you are impatient to 
mingle i in the battle of the c ivilize d world. Go the n, ye defe nders 
of your country, accompanied with every auspicious omen: advance 
with alacrity into the field, where God himself musters the hosts to 
war. Religion is too much interested in your success, not to lend 
you her aid ; she will shed over this enterprise her selectest influ- 
ence. While you are engaged in the field, many will repair to the 
closet, many to the sanctuary ; the faithful of every name will employ 
that prayer which has power with God ; the feeble hands, which are 
unequal to any other weapon, will grasp the sword of the Spirit ; 
and from myriads of humble, contrite hearts, the voice of interces- 
sion, supplication, and weeping, will mingle, in its ascent to heaven, 
with the shout of battle and the shock of arms. 

“While you have everything to fear from the success of the 
enemy, you have every means of preventing their success ; so that it 
is next to impossible for victory not to crown your exertions. The 
extent of your resources, under God, is equal to the justice of your 
cause. But should provide nce determine otherwise, should you fall 
in this struggle, should the nation fall, you will have the satisfaction 
(the purest allotted to man) of having performed your part; your 
name will be enrolled with the most illustrious dead; while posterity, 
to the end of time, as often as they revolve the events of this period, 
(and they will necessarily revolve them,) will turn to you a reveren- 
tial eye, while they mourn over the freedom which is entombed in 
your sepulchre. I cannot but imagine the virtuous heroes, legis- 
lators, and patriots, of every age and country, are bending from 
their elevated seats to witness this contest, as if they were incapa- 
ble, till it be brought to a favorable issue, of enjoying their eternal 
repose. Enjoy that repose, illustrious immortals! Your mantle fell 
when you ascended ; and thousands, inflamed with your spirit, and 
impatient to tread in your steps, are ready to “swear by Him that 
sitteth upon the throne, and liveth forever and ever,” the »y will pro- 
tect Freedom in her last asylum, and never desert that cause which 
you sustained by your labors, and cemented with your blood. And 
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thou, sole Ruler among the children of men, to whom the shields of 
the earth belong, ‘ gird on thy sword, thou Most Mighty! go forth 
with our hosts in the day of battle!’ Impart, in addition to their 
hereditary valor, that confidence of success which springs from thy 
presence! Pour into their hearts the spirit of departed heroes! In- 
spire them with thine own; and, while led by thine hand, and fighting 
under thy banners, open thou their eyes to behold, in every valley, 
and on every plain, what the prophet beheld by the same illumina- 
tion,—‘ chariots of fire, and horses of fire!’ ‘Then shall the strong 
man be as tow, and the maker of it as a spark, and they shall burn 
together, and none shall quench them.’ ” 

After reading this affecting and sublime appeal to the best feelings 
of men, who is there that will not, with a learned friend of the 
author, exclaim, “ Oh! why will the most captivating, energetic, 
and profound preacher, and religious writer, now living, rest satis- 
fied with giving to the world scarcely any but fugitive publications 
of temporary interest, the whole of which it is already difficult to 
collect ; when all who know him, or are able to appreciate the value 
of his efforts, are anxiously anticipating the period, when he will 
favor the public with some work of respectable magnitude and per- 
manent interest, which shall enlighten and instruct its successive 
readers, for ages to come.’’* 

Not long after this, the exquisitely toned mind of Mr. Hall again 
sustained so violent a shock, that his removal from Cambridge was 
the unavoidable consequence ; and he was placed under the care of 
the late Dr. Thomas Arnold, of Leicester, by whose judicious treat- 
ment a renovation of intellect was once more effected. On leaving 
the lunatic asylum, he was entreated to undertake the pastorship of 
the Baptist church at Leicester; and he accepted the imvitation, 
much to the advantage of that society, which had fallen into a very 
low state. ‘The chapel would then contain about three hundred at 
the most; the members were poor, few in number, and the congrega- 
tion scanty. In a short space of time, however, the building was 
found to be too contracted to accommodate the crowds that attended, 
and in consequence, three successive enlargements took place, so 
that, at present, it is capable of seating eleven hundred persons, and 
the members have increased in proportion. 

Shortly after Mr. Hall’s settlement at Leicester, he formed an intic 
macy with that excellent man, Mr. Robinson, vicar of St. Mary’s. 
Similar in their views of the great truths of Christianity, equally 
liberal in their sentiments, and both possessing talents of a superior 
order, it is not to be wondered that the acquaintance should have 
ripened into friendship. 

How free from all selfishness and jealousy it was, appears from 
one anecdote. Some of Mr. Robinson’s hearers left the church, 
and joined the Baptists; on which the vicar said in conversation one 
day, “‘ I cannot think, brother Hall, how it is, that so many of my 
sheep should have wandered into your fold.’”-—‘‘ Oh,” replied Mr. 
Hall, ‘‘ they only wanted washing.” 

The death of Mr. Robinson occurred in 1813, previous to which 
Mr. Hall published two admirable sermons, one entitled ‘‘ The Ad- 


* Dr. Gregory’s Letters on the Christian Religion, Vol. i, Letter the Ninth, 
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vantage of Knowledge to the Lower Classes, preached for the bene- 
fit of a Sunday School ;” and the other an ordination sermon, with 
the title of “‘ The Discouragements and Supports of the Christian 
Minister.” 

In regard to the composition of the last mentioned discourse, a 
periodical critic says, ‘‘ The diction displays an unlimited command 
and an exquisite choice of language; a vocabulary formed on the 
basis of Addison’s, but admitting whatever is classical in the richer 
literature of the present age, and omitting everything that is low or 
pedantic. The copious use of Scriptural language, so eminently 
appropriate to theological writings, bestows upon the style of this 
writer an awful sanctity. ‘I'he uncouthness and vulgarity of some 
religious authors, who are driven to employ the very words and 
phrases of Scripture, from an ignorance of other words and phrases, 
and an incapacity to conceive and express a revealed truth in any 
form but that of the authorized version of the Bible, has co-operated 
with an irreligious spirit, to bring this important resource of theolo- 
gical eloquence into great disrepute. The skilfull manner in which 
it is employed by Mr. Hall, may restore its credit. Quotations and 
allusions, when borrowed from profane literature, are much admired. 
There is nothing, we think, to render them less admirable when 
borrowed from holy writ. If properly selected, they possess the 
same merit of appositeness in one case as in the other; they may be 
at least equal in rhetorical beauty ; and the character of holiness and 
mystery which is peculiar to them, at once fills the imagination and 
warms the heart.” 

The settlement of Mr. Hall at Leicester, appears to have wrought 
an important change in his mind and conduct; at least so we may 
infer from the following memorandum of his steady friend, Mr. Ful- 
ler, in the spring of 1807. 

“Mr. R. Hall is with us to-day; he made the annual collection 
for the mission at Leicester, and has consented to go to Nottingham 
on the same business. He is well, and seems more than ever ardent 
in his attachment to evangelical religion.” 

On the death of the Princess Charlotte, a sermon was preached 
by Mr. Hall, suited to the awful circumstances, and at the desire of 
his congregation, he sent the discourse to the press. 

The subject was one well adapted to the great powers of the dis- 
tinguished author, and he did it ample justice, in elegance and pa- 
thos. About this time, he reprinted his tract on the Freedom of 
the Press, with additions and corrections. This republication, how- 
ever, involved him in a controversy with an unknown opponent, who 
attacked him on the ground of his politics, in the Christian Guar- 
dian. ‘These animadversions, being industriously copied into the 
Leicester Journal, compelled Mr. Hall to vindicate his principles 
and conduct. This defence called forth a reply, and a rejoinder 
followed, till the dispute grew warm, and the antagonist of Mr. Hall 
quitted the field in a tone of self-gratulation, at having gained an 
imaginary conquest. 

Not long after this, another occasion called our author into the 
field of controversy. In 1823, a Socinian teacher, at Leicester, 
began a course of lectures on the peculiarities of his negative creed, 
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in the course of which he dealt out such invectives against the 
Orthodox faith, that Mr. Hall was induced, for the sake of his flock, 
to engage in a series of discourses, on the opposite side of the ques- 
tion. ‘These lectures gave such satisfaction, that he was earnestly 
requested to publish them ; but for some reason, never explained, he 
resisted the application. 

In the summer of 1825, Dr. John Ryland died; and as the situa- 
tion which he filled at Bristol could not easily be supplied, the uni- 
versal voice of the society called upon Mr. Hall to accept the pas- 
toral charge, and the presidency of the academy. Flattering as the 
invitation was, it occasioned many painful sensations; for he had 
now been nearly twenty years at Leicester, and seen his ministry 
blessed in an uncommon degree, among an aflectionate people. 
The distress of the congregation, in the apprehension of losing a 
teacher so accomplished by talents, and endeared by his virtues, 
cannot be described. The struggle was hard on all sides; but one 
consideration prevailed over every tie of affection, and that was the 
obligation of duty to the entire connexion. Some months, how- 
ever, elapsed, before an absolute decision took place, and in the 
month of March, 1826, Mr. Hall departed from Leicester, and 
fixed his residence at Bristol, where the congregation, which had 
been for some time in a declining state, began immediately to re- 
vive, and has continued upon the increase ever since. 

Here the narrative part of this Memoir terminates ; and we have 
only to observe, that Mr. Hall in conversation is lively and instruc- 
tive, in manners dignified, and in sentiment generous. Benevo- 
lence and humility are the prominent features in his character. In 
Mr. Hall, real courage for the cause of truth is blended with unaf- 
fected simplicity and modesty: of which perhaps we need give no 
more striking instance, than his declining to append the title of 
Doctor of Divinity to his name, though bestowed upon him, some 
years since, by the university where he completed his academic 
education. 

As a preacher, he stands high among his contemporaries, and yet 
it has been well observed, that there is nothing very remarkable in 
his manner of delivery. He engages the attention by solemnity of 
deportment, rather than by assumed earnestness. His voice is feeble, 
but distinct, and as he proceeds, it trembles beneath his energies, 
and conveys the idea, that the spring of sublimity and beauty, in 
his mind, is exhaustless, and would pour forth a more copious stream, 
if it had a wider channel than can be supplied by the bodily organs. 
The plainest and least labored of his discourses are not without 
delicate gleams of imagery, and felicitous turns of expression. He 
expatiates on the prophecies with a kindred spirit, and affords awful 
glimpses into the valley of vision. He often seems to conduct his 
hearers to the top of the “ Delectable Mountains,’”’ where they can 
see from afar the glorious gates of the eternal city. 

In the recorded judgment of Dr. Parr, who frequently attended 
the meeting at Leicester, and left a legacy to its pastor, ‘“‘ Mr. Hall 
has, like Bishop Taylor, the eloquence of an orator, the fancy of a 
poet, the acuteness of a schoolman, the profoundness of a philoso- 
pher, and the piety of a saint.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 
THE REFORMATION IN ITALY. 


(Concluded from p. 336.) 


Persecution, if begun in time, conducted with discretion, and continued long 
enough, will break the heart of a stouter nation than the Italians; and if the 
reign of Mary had been as lasting as that of Elizabeth, and as wary, it is not 
impossible that the fate of the Reformation in England and Italy might have 
been the same. Popish historians are right enough, when they attribute the 
salvation of the Roman Catholic religion south of the Alps, in a main degree, to 
the establishment of the Inquisition at Rome, in 1543. There was, at least 
wisdom in this wickedness. It drove out of the country, or buried in its dun- 
geons, or pursued to the death, all who ventured to think for themselves ; and 
so the unity of the church was restored—Solitudinem fuciunt, pacem appellant. 
For twenty years and more was this accursed engine in the utmost activity, and 
so well it did its work, that all traces of the Reformation at length disappeared ; 
down it went, with a shriek, like a drowning man, and the waters close over 
him, and not a sign is left that he has ever been. 

It was not the practice of the Inquisition of Italy to outrage the feelings of 
the people by a public display of its terrors. The tribunal was not popular in 
that country ; to say the truth, the Italians are not a sanguinary nation, nor 
ever have been so in Christian times. It is a matter of just surprise, that with 
such governments as theirs, blood should be so seldom shed; and that society, 
constructed as it is, should hold together at all, with so little recourse to ca) 
ital punishment. In Spain, it was otherwise ; there the hatred of a Prot 
succeeded to that of a Moor, and the burning of either was a holiday spectac! 

‘ Drowning was the mode of death to which they doomed the Prote 


ip- 


stant 


Venice, either because it was less cruel and odicus than committing them to 
the flames, or because it accorded with the customs of the place. But if the 
autos da fé of the queen of the Adriat ic were less barbarous than those of 
Spain, the solitude and silence with which they were 


stants at 


accompanied were calcu- 


lated to excite the deepest horror. At the dead hour of midnight. the prisoner 
was taken from his cell, and put into a gondola, or a Venetian boat, attended 
only, beside the sailors, by a single pries t, to act as confessor. He was rowed 
out into the sea, beyond the two castles, where another boat was in w: iting; a 
plank was then laid across the two gondolas, upon which the prisoner, having 
his body chained, and a heavy stone aflixed to his feet, was plac ed; and, ona 
signal given, the gondolas retiring from one another, he was prec ipits ited into 


the deep.’ 

The persecution throughout Italy was, of course, co-extensive with the her- 
esy; but the blackest page in the annals of these hard-hearted times will be 
in the history of that colony of Waldenses which, we have already said, had 
emigrated to Calabria. Here had they been dwelling for some generations, 
prosperous, and in peace. By the sixteenth century, they had increased to four 
thousand, and were possessed of two towns on the coast, Santo Xisto and La 
Guardia. Constant intercourse with their Catholic neighbors, and a long 
separation from their kindred in the Alps, had corrupted their primitive sim- 
plicity, and though they still retained a form of worship of their own, they did 
not scruple to frequent mass. The report of a new doctrine abroad, resembling 
that of their forefathers, had reached their ears; they sought to become ac- 
quainted with it, and, convinced that they had been wrong in their conformity 
with the Roman Catholic ritual, they applie -d to their brethren in the valleys of 
Pragela, and to the ministers of Ge neva, for teachers, who should give them a 
better knowledge of these things. ‘The circumstance was not long a secret at 
Rome, and two monks, Valerio Malvicino and Alfonso Urbino (it is a pity to 
defraud them of their fame,) were sent to reduce them to obedience. They 
did their work, like genuine sons of St. Dominic. In ancient times, heathen 
inquisitors required suspected Christians to cast a handful of incense upon an 
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altar, and in default of this, they condemned them to the flames. These in- 
quisitors ot the holy office substituted attendance at mass as their test of 
orthodoxy. The people of Santo Xisto refused to comply, and fled to the 
woods. Those of La Guardic, deluded into a belief that their brethren had 
already submitted, reluctantly acquiesced, only to reproach themselves with 
what they had done, when the truth was known. ‘Two companies of foot 
soldiers were now sent in quest of the fugitives ; but these latter were not to be 
intimidated by cries of ‘ Amazzi, Amazzi!’ and, taking their post on a hill, they 
came to a parley with the captain. They entreated him to have pity on their 
wives and children: they said that they and their fathers had for ages dwelt in 
the country, and had given just cause of offence to no man; that they were 
ready to go by sea or land wherever their superiors might direct; that they 
would not take with them more than was needful for their support by the way, 
and would engage never to return ; that they would cheerfully abandon thes “ir 
houses and substance, provided they could retain unmolested their principles 
and faith. To this address, as well as to the hope expressed at the same time, 
that they might not be driven to a desperate defence, the officer turned a deaf 
ear. His men were ordered to advance, and most of them fell by the swords of 
the Vaudois. The monks now wrote to Naples for assistance, which was sent, 
and all the cruelties which could be exercised by the combined ingenuity of 
pitiless banditti, (for such were literally the troops now employed,) and yet 
more pitiless inquisitors, were put in force against this devoted race 

In the language of a Roman Catholic historian, who surely would not exag- 
gerate, 

‘Some had their throats cut, others were sawn through the middle, and 
others thrown from the top of a high cliff; all were cruelly, but deservedly, put 
to death. It was strange to hear of their obstinacy; for while the father saw 
the son put to death, and the son his father, they not only gave no symptoms 
of grief, but said, joyfully, that they would be angels of God: so much had the 
devil, to whom they had given themselves up as a prey, deceived them.’ 

Dr. M‘Crie thus winds up this miserable narrative :— 

‘ By the time that the persecutors were glutted with blood, it was not difficult 
to dispose of the prisoners who remained. ‘The men were sent to the Spanish 
gallies ; the women and children were sold for slaves; and, with the excep- 
tion of a few, who renounced their faith, the whole colony was exterminated. 
“ Many atime have they afflicted me from my youth,” may the race of the 
Waldenses say, “ Many atime have they afflicted me from my youth; my 
blood, the violence done to me and to my flesh, be upon” Rome!’ 

The Protestants who survived, were, for the most part, scattered abroad. 
Those who lived near the borders, sought an asylum in Switzerland and France, 
and some travelled even as far as Flanders and England. ‘They introduced 
into the countries which received them, many of the arts peculiar to their own: 
silk manufactories, mills, and dying-houses, were built under their instructions, 
and, like the fugitives from the intolerance of the Duke of Alva shortly after, 
and again from that of Louis XIV., they repaid the hospitality shown them by 
opening, wherever they came, sources of wealth hitherto unknown. Some- 
times, they migrated in a body, as did those of Locarno, but with the mark ot 
Cain set upon them by the church, and left to struggle through the snows and 
ice of the Rhewtian Alps as best they could, it being one of their misfortunes 
that their ‘ flight was in the winter.’ These achieved their liberties like men ; 
but all had not their hardihood. A band of Neapolitans resolved upon the same 
course ; but when they came to those noble mountains, where they were to take 
a last view of the land of their fathers, ‘the greater part, struck with its 
beauties, and calling to mind the friends and comforts which they had left 
behind, abandoned their enterprise, parted with their companions, returned to 
Naples,’ and lived to find that the ios of self-esteem is a far greater evil than 
the loss of country, and that infirmity of purpose in a good cause is the last sin 
which society forgives. Many, again, dwelling in the interior of Italy, where 
escape in a body was hopeless, stole away singly, and if tempted to return, as 
they sometimes were, for their families, or the wreck of their fortunes, fella 
prey to the vigilance of the Inc quisition Nor were there wanting those, who, 
dismayed alike at the prospect of banishment or death, looked back from the 
plough to which they had put an unsteady hand, and made their peace with 
Rome by timely compliance. Thus ended the Reformation in Italy. 
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INSTALLATION AT CHARLTON. 


Though it has not been our practice to notice Ordinations and Installations, 
for special reasons we have concluded to publish the following, from the Chris- 
tian Register, for June 22. 

“INSTALLATION AT CHARLTON.” 

“ On Wednesday, June 18, Rev. Edward Turner was installed over the first 
Congregational church and society in Charlton. The occasion was made more 
solemn and interesting, by the gathering of a church, which was public, and 
took place in the morning, previous to the Installation services. ‘Twenty two 
persons offered themselves ; twelve of whom received the rite of baptism from 
Dr. Bancroft of Worcester. The Pastor elect was one of this number ; who, it 
is well known, has long been a minister among the Universalists, by whom 
baptism is generally disused. An appropriate Address was made by Dr. Ban- 
croft, and prayers were offered by him, and by Mr. Allen of Northborough. 
We have seldom, if ever, witnessed a scene more impressive. 

“The Council being convened, all the proceedings of the Society were freely 
submitted to their consideration, and were found regular; the testimonials, 
also, in regard to the private and professional character of the pastor elect, and 
the motives which had induced him to separate himself from the Universalists, 
and become a Congregationalist, were entirely satisfactory. 

“The Installation services were conducted as follows: the Introductory Prayer 
by Mr. Noyes of Brookfield; reading the Scriptures by Mr. Alden of Marl- 
borough ; the Sermon by Mr. Walker of Charlestown ; the Installation Prayer 
by Mr. Huntoon of Canton ; the Charge by Mr. Thompson of Barre; the Right 
Hand of Fellowship by Mr. May of Brooklyn, Conn.; and the Concluding 
Prayer by Mr. Osgood of Sterling.”—“ The house was well filled, and the 
audience appeared unusually serious and attentive.” 


We presumed, when we read the foregoing article, that Mr. Turner had not 
undergone any great moral transformation, or made any considerable sacrifice 
of former opinions, in his change from Universalism to be a Unitarian. By the 
following account, our presumption, it appears, is more than confirmed: 

“ We understand,” say the Editors of the ‘ Trumpet and Universalist Maga- 
zine,’ “that he (Mr. Turner) has experienced no cHanGe in his religious 
views, as he has informed the Editor of the Christian Repository ; and that he 
takes charge of the church and society in Charlton, without any sacrifice or 
renunciation of the principles, for which, during thirty years, he has contended.” 
Vol. I. No. 2. New Series. 

On some occasions, Unitarians have manifested strong resentment, at being 
denominated Universalists. They have rejected the appellation, as a reproach 
anda slander. But actions will always speak louder than words; and what, 
we ask, is the language of the transaction above recorded? An Ecclesiastical 
Council, composed of leading and distinguished Unitarians, baptize a man in 
the name of the Trinity—admit him to the church—induct him into the minis- 
try—declare themselves perfectly satisfied with the testimonials relating to his 
professional character—give him the right hand of fellowship—and thus pro- 
claim distinctly to the world, that he isa good minister, who will teach the 
way of God truly ; when it is known and admitted, that he has long been a 
teacher of Universal Salvation ; and when he declares, that “he has expe- 
rienced no change in his religious views,” made no “ sacrifice or renunciation” 
of former principles, but is now as much a Universalist as ever !! The members 
of this Council, after what has passed, may say what they please ; and some of 
their brethren, high in office, may say what they please ; the religious com- 
munity will regard them, and treat them, as Universalists ; and they will have 
no reason to complain. 
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REMARKS ON ‘LETTERS OF AN ENGLISH TRAVELLER.’ 


The following extract of a Letter from a lawyer in Maine, late a Unitarian, 
but now a hopeful believer in Jesus, contains remarks on the “ Letters of an 
English Traveller’—the work reviewed in our three previous numbers. 

“We have had the ‘ Letters of an English Traveller’ among us; and if 
their ingenious, but deluded author had himse/f been with us, he would 
have witnessed, not the effervescence of weak or distempered minds, but the 
workings of the ‘ still small voice of God, appealing to the heart. And he 
would have seen the strugglings and opposition of this heart, and its gradual 
yieldings to the Spirit of Almighty power. He might converse with individuals, 
as rational and intelligent as himself, who would tell him that they were not 
suddenly awakened to a sense of their sinful character and alarming situation, 
but became convinced, by comparing their hearts and lives with the precepts 
of the law and Gospel of God, that they had always lived in disobedience, had 
never acted from such motives as God requires, and consequently, had never 
done anything acceptable in His sight. They felt, that they were justly con- 
demned ; that they had no claim on him for the least favor; and that, if ever 
they were saved, it must be wholly of His rich and sovereign grace. Argu- 
ments to prove them enemies to God were unnecessary. They found, that 
they had a ‘ carnal mind, which was enmity against him.’ They believed, that 
their characters were about to take a decided cast for eternity. They generally 
obtained relief by experiencing an acquiescence in the character and will of 
God, a satisfaction at the thought of being in his hands, and a readiness to 
yield themselves unreservedly to Christ, in view of his loveliness and precious- 
ness. Joy has not been in many instances, rapturous; but a calm delight, a 
peace of indescribable sweetness in contemplating divine things, has been felt 
for a length of time, in some cases for several days, before the subjects 
of these feelings have really dared to indulge the idea, that they had been 
renewed by the Holy Spirit.” 

-- — 


TESTIMONY OF A UNITARIAN EDITOR. 


In our last, we published the “testimony of a Unitarian Minister.” The 
following is the testimony of one of the Unitarian editors of Boston on the 
same general subject. 


“ On the whole, we do not consider the Unitarian sect so zealous, or so sin- 
cere, in promoting the faith it professes, as the Orthodox. There are men, and 
we revere them, who feel the beauty and applicability to the wants of man, of 
the Unitarian construction of the Scriptures. They toil hard and do much 
good ; but look at the mass,—they are not so constant and zealous in endeavor- 
ing to spread a knowledge of the Gospel, in administering to objects of Chris- 
tian charity, and in giving a fervent attendance on such rites of our religion, 
as they acknowledge to be important. The Orthodox may not,—we think they 
do not give wisely or believe truly,—-but they certainly bestow heartily, and 
act up to their belief in a greag proportion of cases. They are liberal in their 
public charity, and constant in private beneficcence and kindness—more so than 
can be said of the Unitarian sect. The fact is,that a great number of the 
latter, are people who do not wish to obey any calls of religion, who are sober, 
honest people in the main, but who have no great feeling, and perhaps no firm 
belief in any creed ; they join that kind of church which imposes the fewest 
restrictions, and makes the fewest demands—and if it were as respectable, 
would prefer to belong to no church at all. These are frequently good men, 
and liberal to objects of distress; but they care little for any of the religious 
interests of the community, and are sure to avoid exertion and contribution. 

“If this view of the Unitarian community be correct, and we believe it to be 
80, it is plain, that in our section of the country, it is the duty of publications 
devoted to the promulgation of the Unitarian faith, to abandon for a time, a 
course of speculations about doctrines, and to lay before the public the exact 
situation in which it exists, to state the demands of religion which should be 
answered, and to warm the hearts of the people to better feelings and greater 
exertions.” 








